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Milton and Mazzoni: The Genre of the 
Divina Commedia 


By Joun M, STEADMAN 


Bhage ene of Paradise Lost and the Divina Commedia has been 
all too often a “comparison of incommensurables:* In the 
long history of this “hackneyed parallel) as Mario Praz has termed 
it,’ few critics have given adequate emphasis to the fundamental 
difference in literary species and its bearing on the structure, 
orientation, and style of either work. A closely related problem— 
Milton’s awareness of this basic difference in genre—has likewise 
been neglected. The very critics who have expatiated most glibly 
on the imagined similarities and differences of the two poems, who 
have placed the greatest emphasis on Milton’s respect for Dante 
as evidenced in his Commonplace Book, his letters, his poetry, and 
his pamphlets, have failed to inquire precisely what sort of poem 
Milton conceived the Commedia to be. 

What, in Milton’s eyes, was the genre of Dante’s poem? How 
far did its generic attributes render it—in theme, structure, and 
style—“incommensurable” with Paradise Lost? On these points— 
vital to the whole problem of his relation to Dante—Milton himself 


1William Paton Ker, On Modern Literature, ed. Terence Spencer and James 
Sutherland (Oxford, 1955), p. 192: “The comparison of incommensurables is one of 
the easiest fallacies, if a man will only give his mind to it? 


2“Milton and Poussin? Seventeenth Century Studies Presented to Sir Herbert 
Grierson (Oxford, 1938), p. 193. 
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is silent. Nevertheless, a partial answer may be found in Jacopo 
Mazzoni’s analysis of the Commedia.’ 

Sixteenth-century Dante controversy had centered largely 
around the question of genre.* To w hat literary species did the 
Commedia belong, and how far did it conform to the laws of its 
kind? Dante’s adversaries and advocates were alike divided over 
this issue. Vincenzo Borghini’ regarded the Commedia as an epic, 
or heroic poem. Benedetto Varchi’ hailed its author as a heroic poet 
surpassing Homer. Ridolfo Castravilla," on the other hand, excluded 
it from the category of heroic poetry. It was, he argued, no true 
heroic poem; indeed, by Aristotle’s definition it was hardly a poem 
at all, and among heroic poems it was a poor one. For Cariero* its 
happy ending explained its title, Commedia. Both of Mazzoni’s 
defenses—the Discorso (1572)° and the Difesa (1587)*°—argued, 
primarily on Aristotelian grounds, that the Commedia was a true 
comedy and adhered to the rules of this species of composition. 

That Milton subscribed to Mazzoni’s conception of Dante’s poem 
as a “comedy” seems practically certain. In Of Education he had 
acclaimed Mazzoni as an authority on poetics, . that sublime 
Art which in Aristotles Poetics, in Horace, and the Italian Com- 
mentaries of Castelvetro, Tasso, Mazzoni, and others, teaches what 
the laws are of a true Epic Poem, what of a Dramatic, what of a 
Lyric, what Decorum is, which is the grand master-piece to ob- 
serve.* He could scarcely have extolled the Discorso and Difesa 
so highly if he had rejected their central thesis. 

8For parallels in the thought of Milton and Mazzoni, see Allan H. Gilbert, Literary 


Criticism: Plato to Dryden (New York, 1940), pp. 358, 371”, 3827, 391m, 394M, 4027, 
586. 


4See Michele Barbi, .. . Della fortuna di Dante nel secolo XVI (Pisa, 1890). 

5Ibid., pp. 32-33. 

6Tbid., p. 37. 

"Ibid., p. 52. 

8Ibid., p. 64. 

®*Discorso di Giacopo Mazzoni in difesa della “Commedia” del divino poeta Dante, 
ed. Mario Rossi (Citta di Castello, 1898). 


10Jacopo Mazzoni, Della difesa della comedia di Dante (Cesena, 1688). Only the 
first three books were published in 1587. The last four did not appear until 1688. 
See Gilbert, p. 358. 


11The Works of John Milton, ed. Frank A, Patterson et al., 1V (New York, 1931), 
286. : 
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Moreover, Mazzoni had been highly honored by Florentine 
literary circles. The Difesa had won him honorary membership 
in the Grand Academy and in the Accademia della Crusca.” Pier 
Segni, a member of the latter organization, had delivered a funeral 
oration in his honor.** It is not improbable that Milton’s respect 
for Mazzoni’s poetic theory dates from his own sojourn in Florence. 

Finally, Milton was familiar with Bernardino Daniello da Lucca’s 
commentary, which had classified Dante’s poem as a “comedy:”** 
For Daniello, Dante’s allusions to the contrasting genres of the 
Commedia and the Aeneid* reflected his awareness of differences 
in structure and in style: 


Onde é da creder, che pid per cid egli questa sua opera Comedia appel- 
lasse, che per altro: conciosia ch’ ella habbia, come sogliono tutte le co- 
medie havere, il principio maninconico, & perturbato; & il fine allegro, e 
tranquillo. il medesimo veggiamo che fece ancora il Boccaccio nel suo 
Decamerone. Et anche la chiama Comedia per la humilta dello stile, ris- 
petto all’ Eneide, opera altissima & gravissima, laquale egli in persona di 
Virg. Tragedia chiama,"* 


Hor’ essendo il fine di tutta questa rappresentatione cosi tranquillo, & al- 
legro; & il principio cosi horribile, travagliato, & doloroso: lequai due 
cose per lo pitt sogliono esser in tutte le Comedie; non senza considera- 
tione, & fondamento, intitola questo suo Poema diviso quasi in tre atti, 
Inferno, Purgatorio, & Paradiso, Comedia. . . .*" 


12Barbi, pp. 69-70. 

18Orazione ottava di Pier Segni, cognominato nell’ Accademia della Crusca 
L’Agghiacciato, Recitata da lui nella detta Accademia, per la morte di M. Jacopo 
Mazzoni; Prose fiorentine raccolte dallo Smarrito accademico della Crusca [ed. 
Carlo Roberto Dati], I (Venice, 1735), 109-124. 


14James H. Hanford, “The Chronology of Milton’s Private Studies? PMLA, 
XXXVI (1921), 2637. 


150’ Inferno, La Divina Commedia di Dante Alighieri, ed. Manfredi Porena (Bo- 
logna, 1947), I, xx, 113; XXi, 2; xvi, 128. 

16Dante con l’espositione di M. Bernardino Daniello da Lucca (Venice, 1568), p. 2: 
“Thus one must conclude that, rather for this than for any other reason, he entitled 
his work Comedia: inasmuch as it has (as all comedies ought to have) a sad and 
troubled beginning and a happy and tranquil end. Boccaccio did the same in his 
Decameron, Dante also calls his poem a Comedy for its lowness of style in compari- 
son with the Aeneid, a very elevated and stately work which he makes Virgil call a 
Tragedy? 

1[bid., “Introduttione universale”: “Since the end of this work is so tranquil and 
happy, and the beginning so horrible, troubled, and sad (two things which ought to 
occur in all comedies), he justly entitles this poem of three acts (/nferno, Purgatorio, 
and Paradiso) a Comedy...? 
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Alta Tragedia, disse per esser composta in stile Tragico, grave & sublime; 
& anche per haver il fin mesto per la morte di Turno: onde all’ incontro 
chiama il Poeta nostro, Comedia il suo Poema per haver mesto principio, 
& lieto fine, come a principio disse." 


Mazzoni’s analysis of the Commedia in terms of the “theory of 
the genres” constitutes our best evidence as to Milton’s own con- 
ception of its literary species. However anachronistic Mazzoni’s 
critical approach may have been, whatever surprising distortions 
the medieval poem may have suffered under his neo-Aristotelian 
lens, he nevertheless achieved a systematic analysis of Dante’s 
masterpiece in terms of the same poetic theory that influenced the 
composition of Paradise Lost. In the Discorso and Difesa Milton 
should have recognized how profound was the gulf that separated 
the poetry of Dante’s “comedy” from that of his own heroic poem, 
how narrow the limits in which he might legitimately yield to the 
influence of his predecessor. 


I 


The importance of Mazzoni’s two defenses for the problem of 
Milton’s relation to Dante makes it advisable to consider both in 
some detail. In the Discorso Milton would have encountered the 
following picture of the Commedia. First, Dante’s encyclopedic 
erudition entitled him, above all other poets, to a philosopher’s 
consideration. His poem contained the seeds of all learning—“non 
solamente di tutte l’oppenioni de’ filosofi, ma anchora di tutte le 
scienze, di tutti l’arti tanto liberali, quanto eccettuate, e di tutte le 
divinationi:”® Secondly, the Commedia was a true imitation of an 
action rather than a mere narration of a dream.” Thirdly, Dante 


18Ibid., p. 134: “He calls it a lofty Tragedy because it was composed in the tragic 
style, which is stately and sublime, and also because the death of Turnus gives it a 
sorrowful ending. On the other hand, our poet calls his own poem a Comedy because 
it has a sad beginning and a happy end...? 


19Discorso, Ch. i: “not only of all philosophical opinions, but also of all sciences, all 
arts (liberal or ‘excepted’ [i.e., medicine, cosmography, etc.]), and all divinations” 


20lbid., Ch. iii. In the Difesa Mazzoni revised this opinion on the grounds that 
Dante could not have feigned a journey over so great a distance in so short a time 
nor have described his ascent to the Empyrean in his own body, without violating 
verisimilitude. Instead, the poet had feigned that his visit to the other world took 
place in a cataphoric ecstasy, in periods of interrupted visions and dreams. See Difesa, 
234-238, 4 go-91. 
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manifestly regarded himself as a comic poet. He not only entitled 
his poem Commedia but also explicitly designated it as such twice 
in the Inferno. Moreover, he himself distinguished it from Virgil’s 
Aeneid as belonging to a different literary species.** Finally, in 
fable, characters, episodes, thoughts, similes, and diction, Dante 
adhered to the rules of the comic genre.” 

The Difesa likewise argued that the Commedia was not a heroic 
poem but a comedy and that it obeyed the laws of this species. Ac- 
cording to Mazzoni’s definition, comedy differed from other genres 
in four particulars—its mode of imitation, the rank of its characters, 
the structure of its fable, and the level of its style: “La comedia é un 
Poema dramatico, ch’ imita principalmente |’attione di persone di 
mediocre fortuna, c’ ha il principio turbulento, e il fine allegro, com- 
posta con stile populare:’** 

In mode of imitation comedy was dramatic, like tragedy, rather 
than strictly narrative like Virgil’s Georgics or mixed like the Iliad, 
Odyssey, and Aeneid. Its speakers were the dramatis personae them- 
selves.** Unlike the persons of tragedy, its characters were drawn 
from the middle estate rather than from royalty. Its fable began tur- 
bulently and ended happily. Finally, its style, like its characters, 
should be popular. 25 All four of these differentiae of comedy could 
be found in the Commedia.” 


21Discorso, Ch. iv: “Che Dante é poeta comico, e tale si credette essere, quand’ egli 
intitold il suo poema ‘Comedia; e ch’ egli da sé stesso distinse il suo poema da quello 
di Virgilio, come differente di specie’ 


22Ibid., Ch. v: “Che Dante é buono poeta comico in — ch’ appartiene alla 


favola’ Ch. vi: “Che Dante é buono poeta comico in quello ch’ appartiene al cos- 
tume:’ Ch. vii: “Che Dante é buono poeta comico in quello ch’ appartiene a’ con- 
cetti:’ Ch. viii: “Che Dante é buono poeta comico in quello ch’ appartiene alle simili- 
tudini’ Ch. ix: “Che Dante é buono poeta comico in quello ch’ appartiene alla 
favella” Ch. x: “Che Dante é buono poeta comico in quello ch’ appartiene a gli 
epissodi’ 

23Difesa, p. 266: “A comedy is a dramatic poem which imitates primarily the 
actions of persons of the middle class. It has a troubled beginning and a happy end, 
and it is composed in a popular style’ 

24Ibid., pp. 265-266, 4 17. 


25Ibid., pp. 265-266. See also pp. 319, 369, 388, 4 80; Discorso, pp. 105, 107, 114-117, 
123-125. 

26All four of these characteristics of comedy were commonplaces of Renaissance 
critical theory. See J. E. Spingarn, A History of Literary Criticism in the Renaissance 
(New York, 1908), pp. 64, 68-69, 101, 105; Vernon Hall, Jr., Renaissance Literary 
Criticism: A Study of Its Social Content (New York, 1945), pp. 37-38, 42-43, 57-59: 
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Though the argument that Dante’s mode of imitation was dra- 
matic sounds far-fetched today, it focused attention on a significant 
point of contrast between the Commedia, on the one hand, and the 
epics of Homer, Virgil, and Milton, on the other. In the former the 
poet was both narrator and principal character in the events he de- 
scribed; in the latter poems, however, he was purely a narrator and 
had no share in the action. 

Of the two types of dramatic imitation—the pure-dramatic and 
the narrative-dramatic (“dramatica raccontativa”)—the Commedia 
belonged, in Mazzoni’s opinion, to the latte.. Also known as “dra- 
matic, epic, or monodic;’ this mode did not represent the personae 
directly on the stage but imitated them exclusively through the ac- 
count of others. Among the ancients this type of drama had been 
chanted in the theaters by a single persona, as in the case of heroic 
poetry.*” Nevertheless, it differed from the heroic poem inasmuch as 
its narrator was also a character in the fable. In the heroic poem, 
on the other hand, the narrator was entirely distinct from the 
characters.”* 

In these “narrative-dramas” the only dramatis persona was the 
narrator himself; the characters whose actions he recounted were 
known as mutes. Like the narrator-messenger in Lycophron’s Cas- 
sandra, Dante was not merely the narrator of his poem, but also its 
sole dramatis persona. All other characters in the poem—Beatrice, 
Virgil, St. Bernard, etc.—should be regarded properly as mutes.” 

The persons of the Commedia, Mazzoni argued, were appropri- 
ate to the comic species. Unlike the characters of tragedy, neither 
Dante, Beatrice, nor Virgil possessed royal rank or lineage. °° ‘They 
did not—as Bulgarini had erroneously contended— —surpass the middle 
estate of the citizen class and belong properly to the heroic level. 
Dante and Virgil were poets, not warriors; poet and hero were logi- 
cal contraries.** Far from being a heroic figure, Dante appeared 


27Difesa, p. 241. 


28Ibid., p. 273. Mazzoni believed that the ancients had composed both comedies and 
tragedies for thi is mode of imitation (pp. 277-278). 


*9Ibid., pp. 277-278; Discorso, p. go. 


80Discorso, p. 90. 


81Difesa, pp. 280-290. 
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throughout his poem in the role of a humble and repentant sinner.“ 
Although Beatrice was a blessed spirit, she was still an appropriate 
character, for the ancients had sometimes introduced the gods into 
their comedies.** 

The fable of the Commedia was comic inasmuch as it had a tur- 
bulent beginning and a successful end.** Finally, in diction, verse, 
and figures of speech the style was appropriate to comedy.® If 
Dante occasionally stooped too low, he did so in obedience to the 
laws of this genre. Comedy should imitate the ridiculous, and, since 
the ridiculous stemmed from ugliness, he was entirely justified in 
representing ugly acts and characters. Even the coarseness of such 
a line as “Et egli havea del cul fatto trombetta” was excusable on 
the grounds that “questo poema fu inscritto Comedia, e che per 
tanto dovea destare il ridiculo nel petto altrui, proprio di questo 
poema; e pero li fu lecito trapassare a quella maniera di bruttezza, 
ch’a cid incitare é atta molto. E che ’] ridiculo nasca da bruttezza, 
assai lo dissero Quintiliano e Cicerone e, pit di loro, Aristotile; e 
Dioneo appo noi se ne lamenta. . . ?’*° In expressing plebeian ideas 
(“concetti”) through persons of the lower classes*’ and in employ- 
ing base and ugly similes to describe low or vicious objects,** Dante 
observed decorum. Canto xxix of the /nferno afforded two striking 
examples of this conscious abasement in style. In portraying the 
alchemists Dante deliberately adapted his imagery to the base mate- 
rial he was describing. 


82Tbid., pp. 602-606, 
83Tbid., PP. 290-302. 
S4Ibid., p. 266. 


85Discorso, pp. 107, 114-117, 123. In the opinion of many Renaissance critics, the 
high style was appropriat e for characters of lofty rank, as in tragedy; the middle for 
persons of the citizen class, as in comedy; the low style for the lowest elements of so- 
ciety, as in satire. See Hall, p. 58. Cf. Tasso’s discussion of the three styles (“magnifica 
o sublime, mediocre, ed umile”) in Le Prose Diverse, ed. Cesare Guasti (Florence, 
1875), I, 49-56. 


86Discorso, pp. 102-103: “this poem was entitled Comedy and should therefore pro- 
voke ridicule, which is the characteristic effect of this genre. Hence Dante could 
legitimately introduce the sort of ugliness which produces such a response. Quintil- 
ian, Cicero, and Aristotle maintain that ugliness arouses ridicule, and, among our 
writers, Dioneo laments this fact. . .”” 


87]bid., p. 107. 


38]bid., pp. 114-117. 
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E non vidi giamai menare stregghia 
A ragazzo aspettato dal signorso, 
Né da colui che mal volentier vegghia; 
Come ciascun menava spesso il morso 
De l’unghie sovra sé per la gran rabbia 
Del pizzicor, che non ha pit soccorso.** 


E si trahevan git l’unghie la scabbia, 
Come coltel di scardova le scaglie, 
O d’altro pesce che pit lunghe I’habbia.*° 


Though Dante sometimes stooped to vulgarity in diction—em- 
ploying such “dirty” words as bordello, puttana, and puttaneggiare 
—he utilized them to rebuke vice. Greek rhetoricians had allowed 
similar expressions for such an end, and Boccaccio had asserted in 
his Labirinto that one such ugly word was more effective than a 
thousand pleasant persuasions in curing the soul of moral disease." 

To justify Dante’s neglect of the ridiculous, Mazzoni appealed 
from Aristotle’s verdict on comedy to that of history. Even if 
the Commedia was not “funny; it nevertheless belonged to the 
category of true comedy. Theoretically, of course, the comic fable 
should inspire ridicule, the tragic plot pity and fear, and the heroic 
poem admiration or marvel. Nevertheless, the ridiculous was not 
essential to comedy. Even though Aristotle had distinguished the 


8*Tbid., pp. 114-115. In Porena’s edition these lines read: 
E non vidi gia mai menare stregghia 
a ragazzo aspettato dal signorso 
né 2 colui che mal volentier vegghia, 
come ciascun menava spesso il morso 
de l’ unghie sopra sé, per la gran rabbia 
del pizzicor che non ha piu soccorso; 
(Canto xxix, ll. 76-81) 
Cf. The Inferno of Dante Alighieri, The Temple Classics (London, 1941), p. 327: 
“and never did I see currycomb plied by stableboy for whom his master waits, nor by 
one who stays unwillingly awake, as each of these plied thick the clawing of his nails 
upon himself, for the great fury of their itch which has no other succour?’ 
40Discorso, pp. 116-117. Porena’s version (Canto xxix, ll. 82-84) : 
e si traevan git I’ unghie la scabbia 
come cortel di scardova le scaglie 
o d’altro pesce che pit larghe l’abbia. 


Cf. The Inferno, p. 327: “And so the nails drew down the scurf, as does a knife the 
scales from bream or other fish that has them larger? 


41[bid., p. 123. 
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comic and tragic genres on the basis of their contrasting effects, 
the New Comedy lacked the ridiculous. Whereas both ridicule and 
invective (“la maledicenza”) had characterized the Old Comedy, 
the New Comedy had discarded both. The ridiculous had been 
preserved in the Greek magodia and the Latin mimes; the element 
of invective, on the other hand, had passed into Latin satire. Since 
the very essence of comedy had changed, the ridiculous was no 
longer an essential part of the comic fable. In its place, the comic 
plots now dealt with the realistic (“verisimile”) enterprises of private 
citizens. In fact Horace had censured certain facetious passages in 
Plautus as more suitable to mimes than to comedy. 

In omitting the ridiculous from his fable, Dante was following 
the precedent of other poets of the New Comedy rather than Aris- 
totle’s rules.** Although he had substituted the marvelous—which 
is, by definition, diametrically eppens to ridicule—the Commedia 
was nonetheless a true comedy. 

In the Discorso Mazzoni had rejected the argument that the 
prominence of the invective element in the Commedia made the 
poem a satire.** In the Difesa, however, he revised this opinion. 
Since the New Comedy sometimes included vituperative passages, 
the element of invective in Dante’s poem was perfectly consistent 
with the laws of comedy.** In fact he probably intended its title— 
Commedia—to be understood in the sense of “satire” The Greeks 
had ascribed two meanings to the word comoedia: (1) the ordinary 
sense of an action ending joyfully and (2) the additional meaning 
of contumely and invective. The Old Comedy in Greece had 
been traditionally vieuperstive, and in Horace’s opinion the Latin 
satire was its true successor.*® Ancient satire, furthermore, had 
consisted of considerably more than mere invective. Primarily 
moral in its end, it had employed vituperation as an instrument for 
the public good. Moreover, in addition to reproving vice, it had 
often included wholesome precepts and valuable instruction: 


42Difesa, pp. 310-318. 


43]bid., P. 310. Most Renaissance critics, however, followed Aristotle in regarding 


the ridiculous as the characteristic effect of comedy. See Spingarn, pp. 102-104. 
44Discorso, pp. 90, 98-99, 102. 
‘SDifesa, pp. 318-319. 


‘8Ibid., pp. 388-389. 
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Quidquid agunt homines, votum, timor, ira, voluptas, 
Gaudia, discursus, nostri farrago Libelli est.*? 


Of the three kinds of satire—“rappresentativay in which the char- 
acters themselves speak without interruption by the poet; narrative, 
in which the poet himself is the only speaker; and mixed, in which 
both the poet and the characters speak— the Commedia belonged, 
in Mazzoni’s opinion, to the third.** This verdict apparently con- 
tradicted his earlier judgment that the Commedia represented the 
dramatic rather than the mixed mode of imitation.“ 


II 


Mazzoni’s analysis, supplemented by Daniello’s remarks on the 
genre of the Commedia, should have demonstrated to Milton that 
Dante’s “comedy” and his own heroic poem were, for the most 
part, “incommensurables” Had not Dante himself explicitly dis- 
tinguished the Commedia from the Aeneid as belonging to a dif- 
ferent literary species? Paradise Lost, on the other hand—belonging 
to the same genre as the Aeneid (“that Epick form whereof the 
two poems of Homer, and those other two of Virgil and Tasso 
are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model”) **°—necessarily 
represented an entirely different species from the Commedia. In 
characters, fable, and diction the heroic poet obeyed altogether 
different laws from the writer of comedy, and to confound the 
rules of the two genres would be a flagrant violation of decorum, 
the “grand master-piece to observe” 

In the second place, the major characters of the Commedia were 


‘"Ibid., p. 388. See Juvenal’s First Satire, ll. 85-86 (D. Junii Juvenalis Saturae XIV, 
ed. J. D. Duff (Cambridge, Eng., 1898], p. 3). In Gelli’s opinion the Commedia re- 
sembled the Old, Middle, and New Comedy of the ancients: “{Dante) ha chiamata 
questa sua opera Comedia metaforicamente, si per avere scoperti in quella molti vizii 
d'uomini grandi, chiamandogli per il lor nome propio, onde ella é simile a l’antica; 
si per averne ripresi alcuni altri, e biasimate molte cose con detti coperti e arguti, 
onde ella é simile alla mezzana; e si per esser piena di quei travagli e di quelle diffi- 
culta che accaggiono tutto il giorno agli uomini, onde ella é simile a la terza” Gio- 
vanni Battista Gelli, Letture . . . sopra la commedia di Dante, ed. Carlo Negroni 
(Florence, 1887), I, 41-42. 


48Difesa, p. 389. 
49Tbid., 4 17. 
50Milton, Works, III, Pt. I, 237. 
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private citizens.** Those of the epic, on the other hand, should be 
kings and princes, heroes and warriors.” 

Thirdly, like the usual arguments of comedy,** Dante’s action 
was feigned. The epic argument, on the contrary, should be based 
on history. 

Fourthly, the central action of Dante’s poem took place in his 
own lifetime and involved frequent references to contemporary 
persons and events.’ The epic poet, however, should shun recent 
events and draw his subject from the remote past.” 

Fifthly, Dante was not merely the narrator but also the chief 
character in his fable. The heroic poet, on the other hand, should 
be only an imitator—not a participant in the actions he described.” 

Sixthly, whereas comedy imitated the colloquial idiom of the 
common people and employ ed either the low or the middle style,” 
the heroic poem should utilize the high style and erive for mag- 
nificence in imagery, diction, and “composition” The “low” 
elements that Mazzoni and other critics had pointed out in Dante’s 
Commedia were permissible in comedy but inadmissible in heroic 
poetry. 

Dante’s “comedy,” as Mazzoni had interpreted it, and the heroic 
poem, as Renaissance poetics conceived it, were poles apart. 

51For Renaissance critical doctrine as to the rank of the persons of comedy, see 


Spingarn, p. 62; Hall, p. 43; Henry Buckley Charlton, Castelvetro’s Theory of Poetry 
(Manchester, 1913), pp. 137-138. 


52Tasso, 19, 115; Hall, pp. 48-49. 

53$pingarn, pp. 66-67, 69; Charlton, p. 136; Hall, pp. 43-44. 

54Tasso, 11, 95-97. 

55§, Humphreys Gurteen, The Epic of the Fall of Man: A Comparative Study of 
Caedmon, Dante, and Milton (London, 1896), pp. 304, 314, noted the effect of chro- 
nology on the contrasting character of the Dantesque and Miltonic descriptions of 
Hell. Since the action of the Commedia occurred some 5,000 years after the fall of 
man, Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory were already thickly populated with the shades of 
150 generations. This difference in time, he maintained, was partly responsible for 
the contrast between the angelic Hell of Milton and Cedmon and the human Hell of 
Dante. 

56Tasso, 16-17, 111-112. 

57] bid., 18, 82, 113-114, 270. 

58Hall, pp. 57-59; Spingarn, pp. 68, 105. In Dell’ arte poetica Tasso declared that the 
high style was proper to epic and tragedy, the middle style to the lyric, and the low 
(“umile”) to comedy (50-51). 


59Tasso, 50-54. 
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Both Milton and Dante—albeit in different degrees—thought and 
wrote in terms of a “theory of genres: Even though Milton’s muse 
had to accommodate herself to a stricter, more elaborate, and more 
highly developed criticism, both poets held certain theoretical 
principles in common. Despite profound differences in emphasis, 
concepts, and terminology, fourteenth- and seventeenth-century 
poetics recognized that differences in literary species entailed radi- 
cal divergences in argument, structure, and style. 

To both poets the generic distinction between Paradise Lost 
and the Commedia would have seemed valid, although they would 
have given different names to the genres. Though both would have 
agreed that Paradise Lost belonged to the same species as the Aeneid 

—a genre diametrically opposed, in many respects, to that of the 
Commedia— Dante would have called Milton’s work a tragedia, 
whereas both Milton and Mazzoni would have referred to it as a 
heroic poem. The critical distinction between Dante’s “comedy” 
and Milton’s heroic poem transcended the several centuries that 
divided them. 


This distinction is not without significance for contemporary 


criticism of the two poets. Most comparative studies of Paradise 
Lost and the Commedia can be classified into two groups: (1) at- 
tempts to ascertain the nature and extent of Milton’s literary in- 
debtedness to Dante by adducing parallels in diction, thought, and 
incident; and (2) a broader, more general approach, involving 
personal, social, historical, aesthetic, and religious factors."' For 


60See Paget Toynbee, Dante in English Literature from Chaucer to Cary (London, 
1909), passim, for this type of criticism as reflected in the work of the two Richard- 
sons, Peck, Lauder, Thomas Warton, Bowles, et al. Cf. also Levi Oscar Kuhns, Dante 
and the English Poets from Chaucer to Tennyson (New York, 1904) ; Clara W. Crane, 
“Some Points of Comparison in Dante and Milton? unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 1918) ; 
Alice Galimberti, Dante nel pensiero inglese (Florence, 1921), pp. 55-71; Ernest Ed- 
ward Kellett, “Milton and Dante? Reconsiderations: Literary Essays (Cambridge, 
Eng., 1928), pp. 128-146; Michele Renzulli, . .. Dante nella letteratura inglese (Flor- 
ence, 1925), pp. 45-53; Merritt Y. Hughes, ed. Paradise Lost (New York, 1935), pas- 
sim; Arthur Wilson Verity, ed. Paradise Lost (Cambridge, Eng., 1936), Il, passim, 
Sister Margaret Teresa [Kelly], “The Influence of Dante’s ‘Paradiso’ upon Milton; 
unpubl. diss. (Cornell, 1938). 


61Works of this category are so numerous that it is possible to mention only a few 
of the more important. See Toynbee, passim; Gurteen, passim; Percy Bysshe Shelley, 
“A Defence of Poetry; Shelley’s Literary and Philosophical Criticism, ed. John Shaw- 
cross (London, 1909), pp. 146-147; Thomas Babington Macaulay, Essay on Milton, 
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both types of study Milton’s conception of the genre of the Com- 
media and its affinities with, or divergences from, heroic poetry 
should have been a sine qua non. Yet, surprisingly, most scholars 
have ignored this problem. 

In what respects could Milton have regarded the Commedia as 
imitable in a heroic poem like Paradise Lost? In what respects 
and on what basis are the two works truly comparable? These 
questions—of fundamental significance for either type of study— 
have rarely been asked. Yet a partial answer to both can be found 
in the conception of the Commedia that Milton encountered in 
Mazzoni. 





ed. E. L. Gulick (New York, 1903); Comments of John Ruskin on the Divina Com- 
media, comp. George P- Huntington (Boston, 1903); David Masson, The Life of 
John Milton, VI (London, 1880), 518-537; W. J. Courthope, “A Consideration of 
Macaulay’s Comparison of Dante and Milton? Proceedings of the British Academy: 
1907-1908 (London, 1908); Edward Henry Pember, “On the Conception and Treat- 
ment of Satan in Paradise Lost and the Inferno} Milton Memorial Lectures, 1908 
(London, 1909); J. A. Symonds, An Introduction to the Study of Dante (London, 
1899); Emma Schrader, “The ‘Divina Commedia’ and ‘Paradise Lost’ Reflect Mediae- 
valism and the Renaissance, Catholicism and Protestantism) unpubl. diss. (Univ. of 
Chicago, 1909); C. H. Herford, “Dante and Milton? Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, VIII (1924), 191-235; Charles Roden Buxton, Prophets of Heaven and Hell 
(Cambridge, Eng., 1945); Alfredo Galletti, “Dante e il Milton? Poeti, poesia e storia 
(Milan, 1926); William J. Grace, “Orthodoxy and Aesthetic Method in Paradise Lost 
and the Divine Comedy; Comparative Literature, | (1949), 173-187; Dorothy L. 
Sayers, Introductory Papers on Dante (London, 1954), pp. 21-26; idem, Further 
Papers on Dante (London, 1957), pp. 148-182; Ettore Allodoli, Giovanni Milton e 
l'Italia (Prato, 1907); idem, Dante in Inghilterra (Florence, 1910); Arturo Farinelli, 
Dante in Spagna—Francia—Inghilterra—Germania (Turin, 1922); Antero Meozzi, 
“Paralleli Danteschi: 1. Dante e Klopstock. II. Dante e Milton? // giornale dantesco, 
XXVI (1923), 121-127; Azeglio Valgimigli, 1/ culto di Dante in Inghilterra (Flor- 
ence, 1898); Stockton Axson, “Dante and English Literature’ Rice Institute Pam- 
phlet, VIII (1921), No. 2, 216-245. 

62It was, of course, out of the question that Milton could have regarded the Com- 
media as a potential model. As Herford correctly observed (217), “Paradise Lost is, 
in all essentials, a classical epic, with a hero, who errs and suffers, a conflict in which 
divine beings take part, and a tragic catastrophe. Powerfully as Dante must have ap- 
pealed to him, he can never for a moment have thought of ‘imitating’ his poem any 
more than he thought of imitating the poem of another poet whom he deeply hon- 
oured; a Protestant Commedia is as inconceivable from Milton as a Puritan Faery 
Queene. For neither of these great poems was an epic in the classic sense. . . ’ Writ- 
ing in “that Epick form whereof the two poems of Homer, and those other two of 
Virgil and Tasso are a diffuse, and the book of Job a brief model” (Milton, Works, 
III, Pr. I, 237), the author of Paradise Lost could, at most, borrow or imitate from 
Dante’s “comedy” only such isolated details as might be adapted to the laws of the 
heroic poem. Hence it is not surprising that, after looking “in vain for any trace of 
the direct influence” of the Commedia on Paradise Lost, a recent critic received “the 
impression . . . that whenever Milton feels Dante’s influence he deliberately goes out 
of his way to repudiate it’ See Sayers, Further Papers, pp. 166-167. 
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In the first place, Mazzoni’s demonstration that the Commedia 
was a “comedy” would probably have limited Dante’s potential 
influence on Paradise Lost. Whatever details Milton might con- 
ceivably borrow or imitate in his epic must be appropriate to the 
heroic poem. He could not echo Dante with the same freedom 
he might show toward Homer, Virgil, or Hesiod unless he risked 
violating decorum. 

Secondly, any valid basis of comparison between the two poems 

must take into account their generic differences—the extent to 
which differences in style and structure are rooted in the choice 
of contrasting literary species. Dante’s distinction between his 
“comedy” and V irgil’s ‘ ‘tragedy” may also serve to express the 
dichotomy between the Commedia and Paradise Lost. The fact 
that the “theory of genres” was stricter and more elaborate in 
Milton’s day and that the Commedia was in large part sui generis 
does not invalidate this distinction. 

Paradise Lost ends, to be true, on a note of hope, not in un- 
mitigated gloom. Adam and Eve leave the Earthly Paradise with 
the promise of a “paradise within thee, happier farr” (Bk. XII, 
L. 587), and the tragic emotions of pity and fear are tempered by 

‘Soy and wonder?’ “Though their future life will be “sad,/With 
cause for evils past;’ it w ill nevertheless be “much more cheer’ d/ 
With meditation on the happie end” (Il. 603-605). 

It is, however, only metaphorically, not literally, that we can 


68The question of the genre of the Commedia has been a subject of controversy 
not merely for Renaissance critics (see Barbi, passim) but also for contemporary 
scholars. For the significance of Dante’s reference to his poem as a “commediay see 
Pio Rajna, “Il titolo della poema dantesco; Studi Danteschi, ed. Michele Barbi, IV 
(Florence, 1921), 5-37; Manfredi Porena, “Il titolo della Divina Commedia) Rendi- 
conti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei, 6th Ser., IX (Rome, 1933), 114-141. 
Several recent critics have stressed the comic aspects of the poem: G. A. Cesareo, 
“Il comico nella Divina Commedia? in . . . Saggi di critica dantesca, ed. Francesco 
Landogna (Livorno, 1928), pp. 73-84; Sayers, Introductory Papers, pp. 151-178; idem, 
Further Papers, pp. 19-21. John Humphreys Whitfield, Dante and Virgil (Oxford, 
1949), pp. 61-102, has also emphasized the contrast between the Commedia and the 
Aeneid in style and genre: “‘L’alta mia tragedia} says Virgil; ‘la mia commedia, an- 
swers Dante. They are linked, but are they not also differentiated by this statement?” 
(p. 69). Dante “maintains a distinction between his comedy (which represents a low- 
liness of style) and Virgil’s tragedy (which represents a height). Virgil’s is the style 
noble, and he has no use for the mot bas, plebeian or colloquial, which comes so 
pungently and so necessarily to Dante” (p. 83). The “trick of style by which Dante, 
in opposition to Virgil, uses humble objects to explain himself lasts until the very 
climax of his poem” (p. 86). 
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regard Milton’s poem as a “divine comedy” or even a “divine 
tragicomedy.’ Though his conclusion is by no means the sort of 
tragic catastrophe one finds in Oedipus Rex, Antigone, Lear, or 
even Samson Agonistes, it is just as far removed from the type of 
happy ending that Renaissance critical theory sometimes required 
of heroic poetry as well as comedy. The day of redemption is 
still far off, and Milton’s explicit theme is Paradise Lost, not Paradise 
Regained. The structure of his fable is the reverse of Dante’s. In 
the one poem the primary alteration in the protagonist's fortunes 
is from felicity to misery, in the other from misery to beatitude. 
Where Dante passes from the world’s selva oscura through Hell to 
Paradise, Adam is expelled from Paradise into a “perverted World” 

If Milton was fully cognizant of the generic differences between 
his epic and Dante’s comedy, he was equally conscious of the 
spiritual barrier between his own poetry and that of his classical 
predecessors. He was uncompromising in his ethical condemna- 
tion of the very works that served in large part as his literary 
models. In Paradise Lost, attacking the conventional epic argument 
of war, he extolled his own theme as more heroic than those of 
the Iliad, Odyssey, and Aeneid. In Paradise Regained he denounced 
as “Thin sown with aught of profit or delight” (Bk. IV, l. 345)— 
and therefore falling short of the true end of poetry—the Greek 
poets who had sung 

The vices of thir Deities, and thir own 


In Fable, Hymn, or Song, so personating 
Thir Gods ridiculous, and themselves past shame. 


(Il. 340-342) 


Though the theory of genres subjected his heroic poem to the 
same epic laws that had supposedly governed Homer and Virgil, 
Milton shared Dante’s acute awareness of the gulf between the 
Christian poet and the Gentile. Despite their essential difference in 
kind (and therefore in style and structure)"* both poems were 
comparable as extended poetic treatments of the cardinal doctrines 
of the Christian faith. Though Milton might imitate the style and 
form of classical epic, he must necessarily employ Christian ma- 

¢4For an illuminating study of the influence of “Tasso’s instructions and experi- 


ments in epic diction” on the diction and — of Paradise Lost, see F. T. Prince, 
The Italian Element in Milton’s Verse (Oxford, 1954), pp. 34-57, 108-144. 
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terials and build on a Christian basis. Despite its patent indebted- 
ness to pagan models, Paradise Lost stands with the Commedia on 
the bedrock of Christian tradition, not on the sandy foundations of 
the ancients. 

The limitations of Mazzoni’s methods are, of course, painfully 
obvious. He aimed primarily at a justification of the Commedia 
rather than at an unbiased analysis and appraisal. Both of his de- 
fenses belong, therefore, to the realm of apologetics rather than 
to the categories of disinterested scholarship and objective criti- 
cism. The critical standards and concepts he applied to the poem 
are not only obsolete for the twentieth century but anachronistic 
when applied to a fourteenth-century work. Nevertheless, neither 
these nor other defects of Mazzoni’s criticism® should be allowed 
to obscure his bearing on the problem of Milton’s relation to Dante 
or his importance for comparative criticism of Paradise Lost and 
the Commedia. His analysis of Dante’s masterpiece in terms of 
Renaissance neo-Aristotelian poetic theory provides our best avail- 
able evidence as to Milton’s conception of the literary mechanics 
of the Commedia—its genre and its fidelity to the basic principles 
of “that sublime Art which . . . teaches what the laws are of a true 


Epic Poem, what of a Dramatic . . . what Decorum is, which is 
the grand master-piece to observe:’ 


65Barbi, p. 69. 





The Making of a Tory 


By Ropert G. SCHAFER 


I SHOULD like to rescue from oblivion an interesting seventeenth- 
century gentleman, Sir James Brydges, eighth Baron Chandos 
of Sudeley (1642-1714), concerning whose career there is an extra- 
ordinary enigma.’ Living when the terms “Whig” and “Tory” first 
began to be used, Chandos managed to be both, frequently in alter- 
nation, on occasion at the same time. In mid-career, however, he 
became less flexible and decided to be a full-fledged Tory, to 
which resolution he clung until his death, when he may (depend- 
ing upon his destination) have changed sides again. 

Lord Chandos was not particularly conspicuous in the rough 
politics of his day, but he did move close to the seats of power. In 
doing so he boxed the political compass in a truly heroic fashion. 
Thus he was able to support both Shaftesbury and Danby in 1679; 
to become a Petitioner in 1679 and an Abhorrer in 1680; to be ap- 
pointed ambassador to Turkey in 1680 while remaining a friend and 
supporter of Shaftesbury; and, finally, to give lukewarm support 
to William of Orange in 1688, but to turn against him in 1689. 
The curious record compiled by Lord Chandos irresistibly raises 
the question why so adept a politician as he clearly was should 
suddenly in 1689 have adopted an obviously fruitless “highflying” 
attitude and then, even more baffling, have stuck with it to the end 
of his life. 

The search for the answer to this question reveals the fact that 
Chandos’ activities during the critical autumn and winter months 


1The chief sources for Chandos’ career are: the Chandos Letter Books for 1681- 
1688, British Museum, Stowe 219 and 220; the Brydges papers in the Stowe collection 
in the Huntington Library; scattered references in the Calendar of State Papers, 
Domestic; various reports of the Historical Manuscripts Commission, particularly 
the Finch, Downshire, Portland, Verney, and Ormonde; newspapers, newsletters, 
and broadsheets; printed memoirs, especially Clarendon, Correspondence and 
Diary, ed. Samuel Weller Singer (London, 1828); Roger North, Examen, ed. 
Montagu North (London, 1740); the Lords Journals; and such other printed ma- 
terials as appear in Helen Charlotte Foxcroft, The Life and Letters of .. . Halifax 
(London, 1898); Andrew Browning, Thomas Osborne, Earl of Danby and Duke of 
Leeds (Glasgow, 1944-1951); Catalogue of the Collection of .. . Alfred Morrison, 
ed. Alphonse Wyatt Thibaudeau, I (London, 1883). 
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of 1688—the time, that is, just prior to his sudden and final switch— 
have an importance out of all proportion to his own place in the 
general scheme of things. During this period he took a responsible 
part in the dev elopment of the authority of an unofficial council 
of peers to the point where the members, acting together, could 
attempt to carry on the government abandoned by King James 
on December 11. Chandos thus attained an unaccustomed stature 
through his membership in this, the one group that then seemed to 
be attempting to maintain the customary balance of the constitution. 

At this time of supreme emergency he also gained a great deal of 
personal credit by displaying a moderation surprising to those 
who knew him. For the available evidence indicates that Lord 
Chandos, far from being an engaging character, had previously 
shown himself to be a quarrelsome, ambitious, arrogant, selfish 
skinflint to whom sharp practice in pursuit of a desired object and 
harsh invective at the height of a quarrel were as second nature.’ 
Despite very clear evidence to this effect Chandos considered him- 
self to be a man staunchly devoted to principle: “tho I love to treat 
all men with civility, yet I value no man’s smiles, or feare his 
frowns, that walks not uprightly with God and his neighbour; 
he wrote, in all sincerity, in 1681.° Nonetheless, with him the gap 
between protestation and performance was unusually great. 

Early in his life Chandos had made it clear that he was animated 
by a driving ambition to “advance ye fortune of my own Family?” 
Pursuing that object, he was led to quarrel bitterly with his wife’s 
family, his own ‘relatives, his eldest son and heir, many business 
associates, his predecessor and his successor in office in Constanti- 
nople, his colleague the French ambassador to the Porte, and his 
superiors in the government—not to mention such subordinate 
persons as his secretary, the captains of the ships that bore him to 
and from Constantinople, and a succession of Turkish officials. 
Frequently during the course of these disputes the testy Chandos 
used language that he himself described as “more vigorous than 
prudent’’—a very restrained description, to judge by some surviving 

2Huntington Library, Stowe collection, Box 82. 

3B.M., Stowe 219, fol. 14. 


*Huntington Library, Stowe collection, Box 82, correspondence of Cassandra, 
Duchess of Chandos. 
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examples.’ Upon his recall to London he gave a possible clue to 
the incidence of some of his quarrels by complaining to omen 
Sunderland that the ambassadorship had not been continued ‘ 

ye hands of ye nobility”—an otherwise irrelevant point Sesiniied 
to his criticisms of his successor, Sir William Trumbull.* 

In view of the kind of personality possessed by Lord Chandos, 
it will begin to seem that, if there is an enigma connected with 
him, it is how so undiplomatic a person could have won any ambas- 
sadorial post whatever. In fact, the best evidence that Chandos, 
despite the obvious defects in his personality, was a man of con- 
siderable acumen and tactical skill is to be found in the way in 
which he overcame very heavy opposition to win the appointment 
to Constantinople. 

He actually seems to have begun to maneuver in the political 
arena so early as 1679, when in the period between the last proroga- 
tion of the Cav alier Parliament and its dissolution (December 30, 
1678, to February 24, 1679) he allowed himself to be used by 
Shaftesbury in a squeeze play conducted against Danby.’ Although 
this curious intrigue failed in its main object, it had the unexpected, 
but useful, result of bringing Chandos under the interested scrutiny 
of the lord treasurer. Thus, when the new parliament met in March 
of 1679 and immediately turned to the critical issue of Danby’s 
impeachment, it was easy for the latter’s son-in-law*® to continue 
the contact in order to try to detach Chandos from the opposition. 
His success is to be seen in the fact that during April and May in 
a series of divisions Chandos voted with the court minority, al- 
though on at least one occasion in this period he voted with Shaftes- 
bury and his followers.’ He seems, in short, to have maintained his 
ties with Shaftesbury while winning the potent friendship of Danby 
—no small feat in those dangerous times! 


5Huntington Library, Stowe 57, I, fol. 16; Hist. MSS Comm., Downshire, I, Pt. I, 
262, 417. 

5B.M., Stowe 220, fol. ror. 

*Details are given in a letter that, although undated, must have been written in 
Jan. or Feb. of 1679. It is printed in full in the Catalogue of the Collection of ... Alfred 
Morrison, I, 181-182, and briefly noted in Hist. MSS Comm., Ninth Report, Il, 456. 

8James Herbert, of Kingsey, Bucks, husband of Danby’s third daughter, Catherine. 
See Browning, Danby, III, 147. 

Chandos’ votes are recorded in the Lords Journals, Vol. XIIl; The History and 
Proceedings of the House of Lords (1742), I, 241. 
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When on May 26 the king prorogued the session, there came a 
pause in the struggle between Shaftesbury and Danby. Chandos, 
who had played a part—to be sure an insignificant one—in the 
events of the session, faded briefly, but completely, from the polit- 
ical scene. He had sought to follow a moderate course, supporting 
some government and some opposition measures, but refusing to 
join in the extreme Whig attacks on Danby. By conducting him- 
self so discreetly, he had managed to remain on good terms with 
both the leader of the opposition and the head of the government 
and to avoid becoming too closely identified with either. 

It must then have come as a surprise to close students of current 
affairs when in November Chandos stood forth as a leading mem- 
ber of the opposition group. He appeared in this role through his 
participation in a weekly dinner club, organized on November 
26 at the Swan Tavern."® The purpose of the club was to discuss 
political issues; at their first meeting the members agreed to com- 
pose and circulate a petition asking the king to let parliament 
meet on the appointed day, January 26. At their second meeting 
a week later they approved the petition itself. “London and several 
counties,’ it was said, were ready to follow their example. 

Among those who thus became the first “Petitioners” were Lords 
Shaftesbury, Grey, North, Howard, Huntingdon, and Kent—all 
conspicuous opposition lords—and Chandos, now on record as a 
patron of the opposition coffee houses. At this point it is possible 
for the first time clearly and accurately to identify him as one of 
the leaders of the opposition. Eventually sixteen peers signed the 
petition, which was presented to the king on the sixth of Decem- 
ber.** Soon, despite Charles’s obvious annoyance with these mis- 
sives, others began to reach him, their bearers to be greeted with 
scorn and insults. English politics, already swirling with plots and 
counterplots, accusations and denials, began to be convulsed by 
Petitioners and by those who objected to this kind of organized 
campaign, the Abhorrers. 

But alas for the bold Lord Chandos! Never known for subtleness, 
he seems to have overreached himself somewhat in this intrigue and 
therefore had to undergo a series of embarrassing experiences before 


10Cal. S.P, Dom. 1679-1680, p. 296. 
11Hist. MSS Comm., Hastings, IV, 302. 
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he was able to achieve his main object in signing Shaftesbury’s peti- 
tion. He personally had not intended to abandon Danby or to em- 
barrass the king, so much as he had been engaging in an oblique 
maneuver to combine the politics of Westminster with those of the 
city in order to win for himself the lucrative post of ambassador to 
Turkey. He was prepared to subordinate his support for the govern- 
ment to a desire to gain an immediate and personal object, but, in 
doing this, he set in motion a very amusing series of events that must 
have been most humiliating for him. T hey also give some indication 
of the lengths to which he was prepared to go in pursuing a coveted 
object. 

Just when Chandos first aspired to become ambassador to Turkey 
is unknown, but the way to this object began to open with his mar- 
riage on May 4, 1665, to Elizabeth, daughter and coheiress of the 
Ww ealthy Turkey merchant Sir Henry Barnard.** The unknown 
country gentleman was brought by this match into close contact 
with the capital’s leading commercial circles; in 1676 this contact 
was further broadened when his wife’s sister Emma married the in- 
fluential Sir Josiah Child. Sometime thereafter Barnard and Child, 
both active in the Turkey trade, supported Chandos’ bid for mem- 
bership in the Levant Company, whose business was picking up 
sharply after the Peace of Nijmegen in 1678."* Unfortunately, the 
company’s members in Turkey were being harried and hampered 
by the officials of the Porte in a most annoying fashion. The mem- 
bers of the company in London placed part of the blame for this 
increased obstructionism on the present ambassador, Sir John Finch, 
brother of the lord chancellor, and stepped up a long-standing 
campaign to have him recalled. 

Late in 1679, aware that he was again under attack, Finch sought 
to have his post confirmed to him for a further three years, but his 
influential relatives found themselves unable to surmount the dissat- 
isfaction of the merchants. As early as September 24, and before 
Shaftesbury’s device of the petition had been adopted, Chandos had 
anticipated the possibility of Finch’s recall and had moved into posi- 
tion to press a claim to succeed him by taking his freedom of the 

12For family details see “Lady Chandos’ Register? ed. C. H. Collins Baker, in the 
Genealogists’ Magazine, X, Nos. 8, 9, 10 (Dec. 1948, March 1949, June 1949). 
183Hist. MSS Comm., Finch, II, 80; North, Examen, pp. 462 ff. 
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Levant Company. He had then, by way of establishing contacts, 
taken the customary steps of associating and drinking with the other 
merchants. Every aspirant who thought himself qualified for the 
post solicited support for his election in these ways, but Chandos in 
addition “let his Whiskers grow, after the Manner agreeable to the 
Turks, and used by the Nation there”—an affectation that he 
thought showed him well suited for the place, but that really made 
him appear slightly ridiculous.”* 

At the height of the petition campaign one of the other aspirants 
precipitated the matter of the ambassadorship. It seems that the usual 
procedure for naming an ambassador, once a change had been de- 


cided upon, was for the company to select one of its members for 
the positon, then to submit his name to the king for confirmation, 


Lord Berkeley, hoping to be selected, had reversed this procedure 


Farly in the spring he had obtained the king’s approval for himself 


to be named as replacement for Sir John Finch and then, supposing 
that he would be their choice, had informed the company directors 
that the king would permit them to choose a new ambassador. Im- 
mediately, without going through the formality of asking that Finch 
be recalled or even consulting the king directly to make certain that 
he would be, the directors set a date for the election, intending to 
choose their own nominee before they should be compelled to accept 
Berkeley. 

Suddenly they realized their error in assuming that the king 
would accept whomever they proposed, “as if the whole affair had 
bin entirely committed to them; and sent an apology to Charles, 
who took their error in good part. He agreed to permit them to go 
ahead and choose a person for the post, so long as they named one 

“that he might think fitt to approve’”* On April 23, 1680, the gen- 
eral court of the Levant Company met to choose their candidate for 
the onerous, but lucrative, post.’® The list of nominees did not in- 
clude Lord Berkeley, but it did include Lord Chandos, who was 
conspicuous by reason of his connections, his rank, his appearance, 
and, far from least, his havi ing joined in the petition of last Decem- 


14Hist. MSS Comm., Finch, II, 53, 61, 65, 69; Seventh Report (Verney MSS), p. 
475a; North, Examen, p. 466. 


15Hist. MSS Comm., Finch, II, 75-78; also see North, Examen, p. 466. 
16Hist. MSS Comm., Ormonde, NS., V, 310; Seventh Report, p. 478b. 
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ber on the side of Shaftesbury and the opponents of the court’s 
French policy. Having by this latter move endeared himself to com- 
mercial sentiment in the city generally, he won the support of the 
“malcontents of the Company” and after a contest managed to 
carry the election by a margin surprisingly small for one having so 
many advantages." 

As soon as the choice was made, the company delegated several 
of its members to accompany Chandos to Windsor to notify the 
king of his selection. There they encountered an awkward diffi- 
culty. Chandos had won the nomination, at least in part, by ceasing 
to support the government party and joining in an attack on the 


royal policy, Now he stood to lose the appointment through under- 
standable royal annoyance with his impudence, Face to face with 


the king Chandos humbly prayed for “His Majesties Approbation’ 
Coldly Charles replied that Chandos, having been engaged in the 


business of the petition (“which his Majesty lookt upon as deroga- 
tory to His Prerogative, and tending to Sedition”), did not seem to 
him to be “so fitt for His Favour?’ 

This did not daunt Chandos, who asked for an interview with the 
Committee of Foreign Intelligence. His request was granted, and 
that evening before the assembled council he “did there humbly 
acknowledge” his fault in havi ing joined in the petition. He admitted 
that “he was drawn in, and mis-led, by being giv en to understand 
that that proceeding was for His Majesties Service: but that being 
since better informed, he abhorred and disowned all such practices, 
and humbly begged His Majesties pardon for what was Past, prom- 
ising to behave himself more dutifully for the future?” 

Chandos, so recently a Petitioner, sought confirmation in office 
by becoming publicly an Abhorrer. But neither his slippery behav- 
ior nor the widespread publicity it received endeared their new am- 
bassador to the company, some of whose members would willingly 
have changed their decision could they have done so. Aware of this 
disapproval, Chandos sought to mollify his supporters by disowning 
his recantation from the steps of the Exchange. He was now under- 


1THist. MSS Comm., Finch, Il, 76. Francis Gwyn reported that Chandos had 81 
votes, Mr, (later Sir) Thomas Thynne had 75 (Hist. MSS Comm., Ormonde, NS., 
V, 310), but John Verney counted 72 votes for Chandos, 55 for Thynne (Hist. MSS 
Comm., Seventh Report, 478b). 


18London Gazette, No. 1507, April 26-29, 1680; North, Examen, pp. 466-467. 
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standably eager to get his warrant passed and be done with these 
embarrassing scenes, but Charles heard of his revocation of his recan- 
tation and, to his deep chagrin, ordered his warrant to be held up.”® 

By this act the king emphasized Chandos’ painful dilemma. If he 
stood by his withdrawal of his recantation, he would lose his em- 
bassy; but, if he submitted to the king again, he would lose the 
already diminished favor of the company and, with it, the gratuity 
of two thousand rix-dollars per annum customarily voted to an 
ambassador in addition to his official salary upon his confirmation in 
office. The choice between forgoing a two-thousand-dollar present 
in order to have an eight-thousand- dollar salary and having nothing 
at all proved to be no choice, so once more Chandos begged the 
king’s pardon. Apparently he adhered to this submission, for finally 
Charles permitted his warrant to be sealed on June 9, 1680,”° clear- 
ing the way for him to depart nine months later for Constantinople. 

Eight busy years were to pass before he returned to England. 
During that time, although he quarreled endlessly with various 
persons in Turkey, he played no part in domestic E nglish politics. 
Arriving home in February 1688, he found the situation greatly 
changed from what it had been in 1680 and himself out of touch with 
affairs and out of favor at court.” ‘ Accepting these facts, he settled 
down to a quiet life as a “kind of insignificant simple figure in this 
new-moulded world} renting Lord Pagett’s house in Old Palace 
Yard in order to be near his three sons at Westminster School.”? So 
far as the public was concerned, after eight years abroad he was 
neither a political unknown nor a conspicuous public figure. Those 
contemporaries who thought of him at all would probably have 
been inclined to regard him as one w ho, in the words of Keith Feil- 
ing, “leaned if anything to the left;** a judgment based on the noto- 
riety he had gained from his support of ‘Shaftesbury prior to his 
departure for Turkey. 


19Hist. MSS Comm.., Finch, Il, 76. 
20Tbid., 80. 


21Hist. MSS Comm., Downshire, I, Pt. I, 215, Sir George Etheredge to Sir William 
Trumbull, Aug. 31/ Sept. 10, 1686: “The King’s having no good opinion of him 
{Lord Chandos], was the reason he was intended to be recalled” 


22B.M., Stowe 220, foll. ror, 103. 
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In view of the disturbed state of English politics in that spring of 
1688, Chandos’ unexpectedly politic manner, not only toward the 
court, which he carefully avoided, but also toward the company, 
with whose hostile directors he soon made his peace, seemed to be 
eminently sensible. His behavior, however, was so unexpected that 
it caused some comment among his old acquaintances. Lord Halifax, 
for one, assumed that the mildness of his manner was a consequence 
of his recent diplomatic experience: “ sayeth things very dif- 
ferent, and useth another style than you seem to intimate he did 
before he came away [from Turkey]; but it is to be expected that 
one who hath been so long abroad should use more than one 
language:’** 

If his sincerity was suspect, Chandos had only himself to blame. 
His conduct prior to 1680 had been, to say the least, equivocal; from 
1681 through 1687 he had been abroad and hence in no position to 
comment on domestic politics. Back in England in the troubled 
spring of 1688 he conducted himself with discretion but even so 
could not avoid being drawn slowly into the dramatically unfolding 
events of the trial and acquittal of the seven bishops, the public dis- 
cussion of the birth of a son to Queen Mary, and the private talk 
about the future of the king. 

Chandos himself commented upon these items of outstanding 
current interest in the course of lengthy letters to friends in Turkey. 
In one note of June 29 he mentioned the expressions of joy that had 
greeted the news of the birth of the prince on June 10. Then in 
slightly more detail he discussed the arraignment of the bishops, 
which he had witnessed, on June 15. “About 20 Lords, of ye best 
quality,’ he wrote, were there, expecting to bail the accused. Unfor- 
tunately, Chandos did not name these lords,** nor did he say that 
he was himself one of them. As it turned out, none of them was 
called upon, for, after the accused had all pleaded not guilty, the 
prosecution accepted their personal security and released them. In 
his factual account of the birth of the prince and of the arraignment 

24Hist. MSS Comm., Downshire, I, Pt. 1, 291, 294. Chandos is not named in this 


letter to Sir William Trumbull, his successor, but I believe he is clearly the person 
meant. 


25B.M., Stowe 220, fol. 103; see also Clarendon, Correspondence and Diary, Il, 
176-177. Halifax and Clarendon had both advised the bishops to summon their friends 
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of the bishops, Chandos carefully refrained from saying what, if 
any, steps he had taken, what his opinions were, or with whom he 
may have discussed them. A possible reason for his noncommittal 
air appears in the ominous note that concluded his account of the 
public appearance of the bishops: “much more of these doings 
might be added, but as ye world now goes, few words are best:’”® 

The trial of the bishops began at nine o’clock on the morning of 
June 29 before a vast crow d that jammed Westminster Hall from 
early in the morning until seven that night. Lord Chandos was pres- 
ent during the trial and returned next morning to hear the verdict. 
When it was announced that the jury, “tho half of them ye Kings 
owne Servts; had found the bishops not guilty, the mob gave a 

“prodigious shout;’ which Chandos thought had been heard ‘ ‘plainly 
by his Matie at Whitehall?’ Chandos deplored this exuberance, al- 
though he recognized that the verdict was a major setback for the 
king. Still, in writing about these scenes two weeks later, he reiter- 
ated his apprehensions of committing too much to a letter. “Were 
it as safe writing news to as from Turkey, I should have troubled 
you with an acct of what I know, of such matters, but as ye world 
now goes ’tis best I think to be wary in medling with ye governmt 
wee are subjects to, where ’tis amiss God mend it?”** 

Chandos, keeping in mind the probability that his mail was being 
read by the government, made this pious profession as a means of 
cautioning his friends while alerting them to the difficulties of the 
situation at home. Nonetheless, in spite of his discreet behavior, as 
the season advanced he had renewed his contacts with certain poli- 
ticlans in opposition, although the extent to which he had become 
involved in their early plans cannot now be ascertained. 

The most important of the opposition leaders with whom Chan- 
dos began to consort was the earl of Danby, who had been released 
from the Tower a year before King Charles’s death but had failed 
to regain the merry monarch’s confidence and had certainly been 
unable to win that of King James. He was a Tory, but no friend to 
the new king, and so was in a peculiarly strong position to lead a 
national opposition to him. In furtherance of his schemes, he set to 
work sometime after the new reign opened compiling lists of per- 


26B.M., Stowe 220, fol. 103. 
27Ibid., foll. 106, 108 (mislabeled 104). 
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sons whom he felt could be relied upon to resist James should an 
opportunity arise. 

Two of Danby’s lists from this period have survived; they are not 
dated, but they were certainly drawn up sometime prior to July 
1688. The first contains in Danby’s own hand the names of various 
parliamentary opponents of James; the second, in an unknown hand 
but made for Danby’s use, lists those of influential men throughout 
the country assumed to be opposed to the king. The object of these 
lists, and more particularly that of the second, seems to be to set 
forth “the names of the men of real position and influence through- 
out the country who might be expected to countenance a move- 
ment against James:’ Danby’s biographer has concluded that “It is 
at least possible that in this [second] list is to be found an estimate of 
the probable supporters of the revolution’’** 

Lord Chandos was one of twenty-eight peers whose names ap- 
peared on both lists. In his usual fashion Danby, or one of his trusted 
relatives, must have consulted each of these notables before presum- 
ing to use their names in so momentous a cause. However, the nego- 
tiations that preceded the making of the lists were undoubtedly 
verbal; certainly the use that Danby was intending to make of them 
suggested some such caution. Since these discussions were not re- 
corded, there is no way of knowing how deeply Chandos commit- 
ted himself nor how many of the plot’ s details were revealed to him. 
It is possible, for example, that Chandos did not know at the time 
it was done that the chief plotters had dispatched an invitation to 
William on the night the bishops won their acquittal, but he re- 
vealed the fact that he knew such an invitation was part of the plan 
in the course of a dinner conversation with the Harley brothers, 
Robert and Edward, some five weeks later.” 

At that dinner party on August 4 the talk was freely of the com- 
ing elections, in which, so far as the county was concerned, Chandos 
promised to “steer as Sir E[ dward Harley | will desire?’ He also 
declared his intention to “adhere to the Prince’s interest” In mak- 
ing the latter pledge Chandos did not bind himself to the leaders of 


28Browning, Danby, III, 152-153; the lists are on pp. 153-157, 157-163. 


2°Hist. MSS Comm., Portland, III, 416. | am indebted to the late Godfrey Davies 
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the Orange party. Rather, having already assured Danby of his 
support, he now moved to concert his opinions and his future 
actions with those of other important Hereford magnates—the 
powerful Foley-Harley interest—so that they would be prepared 
to act in unison in the forthcoming county elections and later 
at Westminster. 

It is significant that neither Robert Harley’s father, Sir Edward, 
nor his wife’s uncle, Paul Foley, appear on Danby’ s list of James’s 
opponents, but that both influential parliamentarians appear with 
Chandos and others on the second and more detailed list of the 
Opposition throughout the country. Thus it would appear that 
Chandos was in league with two separate groups, one regional in 
scope and one national. The former had a specific and limited 
objective, to win the county representation, but in addition it shared 
with the latter the general desire to restrain James by summoning 
the Prince of Orange as guarantor of a constitutional settlement 
that would limit the power of the king. Chandos approved such 
a moderate movement and was giving it his support on both local 
and national levels by August 4. 

Although still a private person, the ex-ambassador made his next 
public appearance on October 22, at what must surely have been 
the strangest privy council meeting ever to be held. The importance 
of this assembly is difficult to overestimate, although its real signif- 
icance was slow to appear. Its purpose was certainly minor: to 
make a public reply to the warming-pan gossip concerning the birth 
of the young Prince of Wales; and its most conspicuous result was 
to educate the masculine part of the nation in matters commonly 
regarded as being in the feminine preserve: “it is shameful to hear 
what discourse is common amongst [the men], even to footmen 
and lackeys;’ Abigail Pye complained on behalf of her sex.*° 

Nonetheless, this meeting had far-reaching consequences. James, 
who had been trying to govern without making any concessions 
to the law or to national opinion, now departed from that policy 
to order the Protestant councilors, who had not been attending the 
council meetings, to be present at this one. In addition to these 
official members he invited the attendance of all the peers in and 
around London, the lord mayor and aldermen of the city, senior 

80Tbid., 420. 
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judges, and other influential citizens to a total of seventy-six per- 
sons,** 

It is clear that in summoning such a meeting the king had 
several objects. He desired primarily to dispel any doubts that 
Mary of Modena was the mother of the prince, and he intended 
to have the ladies and gentlemen of the court swear to the details 
of the birth and of the queen’s condition both previously and 
subsequently. He was determined to convince his most influential 
subjects of the truth by having them present to hear the sworn 
testimony. Finally, he was anxious to gain the widest publicity 
for the whole procedure, and following the meeting he ordered 
that the depositions, in all their intimate “detail, be printed and dis- 
persed throughout England and Scotland. In the printed accounts 
the names of all those present at the meeting were listed, thus in 
effect associating them with the evidence they had heard. 

This unorthodox meeting was to have, in fact, two other con- 
sequences that the king could not have anticipated. The first, and 
lesser, was to encourage the peers to regard themselves collectively 
as representatives of the national interest and thus, in a sense, in- 
dependent of the royal authority. The second was to establish a 
remarkably public and authoritative precedent for a whole series 
of unofficial meetings that, taking place throughout the autumn 
and winter, were to lead directly into the famous Convention of 
1689. 

Two weeks after this meeting Chandos was invited to attend 
another, less formal, gathering. This second “council” summoned 
by James’s brothers-in-law, the sons of the great earl of Clarendon, 
met privately during the week of November 8.°* Among other 
topics, the Hydes and their colleagues discussed the propriety of 
requesting the king to summon parliament. Eventually the arch- 
bishop of Canterbury prepared a petition to this effect, which was 
then signed on Nov rember 16 by seventeen peers. 

Among them was that old Petitioner, Lord Chandos, but whether 
he signed as an adherent of William, or of James, or as a neutralist 
wishing to bring about a peaceful settlement, is unclear. In view 


11Clarendon, Correspondence and Diary, Il, 195-196; various printed broadsheets. 
J 5-19 
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of his earlier opposition to James and his more recent support of 
William, he has been classed among the left- wing signatories.** 
This is a fair judgment, if some only of his previous public actions 
are considered. However, in mid-November of 1688 his sentiments 
must have been painfully mixed and his support of either party a 
tenuous matter indeed. He was an opponent of James, but not 
so strongly a partisan of William as his earlier opinions and actions 
made him appear to be. Faced with the prospect of being disloyal to 
his anointed king, he was obviously in desperate search for any 
solution that, while preserving the principle of hereditary suc- 
cession, would assure the s safety of the established church. How a 
parliament could achieve this was not made clear, but at the very 
least its concurrence would be essential to the making of any settle- 
ment. 

Most of the lords who did sign the petition must have been 
troubled by the same dilemma, so that their having signed the 
document is no indication of their preference at this time. They 
were primarily anxious to have the crisis ended by moderate means 
and without prejudicing the final settlement. Hence their insistence 
upon the calling of a “free” parliament, that is, one not packed 
by James’s nominees. 

On November 17 the petition was handed to the king. He was 
annoyed by the presumption of the lords in taking this initiative, 
but by having summoned them himself in October he had recog- 
nized the semiresponsible nature of their position and had en- 
couraged them to regard themselves as an independent council 
that could meet, either at his summons or without it, to discuss 
grave national problems. The lords clearly assumed that public 
opinion would support their intervention in opposition to the 
king’s attempted constitutional innovations. James, caught in a 
tightening vise of folly and stubbornness, declined to take their 
advice. 

Within a week, however, he was forced to recognize the com- 
plete bankruptcy of his policy, and he summoned a “Great Council 
of his Peers:’ Some forty lords** came together on the afternoon 


$3Feiling, Tory Party, p. 232. 

34Clarendon, Correspondence and Diary, Il, 208. A broadsheet, His Majesties 
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of November 27 and offered the king the unpalatable advice that 
he should grant an amnesty, dismiss popish officers from his army, 
repudiate the French alliance, make terms with William, and call 
a free parliament. James agreed to call parliament but asked to 
consider the other points overnight. Next morning, apparently 
acceding to all the demands, he appointed Lords Halifax, Notting- 
ham, and Godolphin to treat with William and ordered writs to be 
issued for elections for a parliament to meet on January 15. Secretly 
he had resolved to flee and was merely seeking to cover his resolu- 
tion until he could complete his plans. Meanwhile events waited, 
partly for him, partly for William, who, slowly moving toward 
London, received James’s three commissioners at Hungerford and 
there on December 8 discussed their terms. 

On December 9g a preliminary report reached London that 
William was prepared to treat. In an effort to dissemble, James 
appeared to accept this concession; later that night, however, he 
sent his wife and infant son on their way to France. Next day, 
still trying to keep his plans secret, he busied himself at a variety 
of innocuous tasks, during the course of which he issued a further 
summons to the peers in London to meet with him on the following 
morning.*® That evening in private he burned the writs for the new 
parliament and wrote an order disbanding his army; then, throw- 
ing the Great Seal into the Thames, at three in the morning of 
December 11 he set out after his family. He left behind a nation 
without any organized government and with no legal means of 
creating one. 

Fortunately, the practice of the lords in meeting first with the 
king and then by themselves now prevailed. At the hour appointed 
by the king, despite circulation of the news that he had fled, 
twenty-nine lords, including Chandos, met at the Guildhall with 
the lord mayor and aldermen of the city.** Questions of legality 


85Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, ed. Andrew Browning (Glasgow, 1936), calls 
this a “Cabinet Council’ See p. 537. 

86There is a great wealth of material for reconstructing the events of the week. 
The following are especially useful: various printed broadsheets; newspapers; the 
London Gazette; The Ellis Correspondence, ed. George J. W. Agar-Ellis Dover 
(London, 1829); Correspondence of the Family of Hatton, ed. Edward Maunde 
Thompson, Camden Soc. (Westminster, 1878); Memoirs of Thomas, Earl of Ailes- 
bury (Westminster, 1890); Memoirs of Sir John Reresby; John Sheffield, Duke of 
Buckingham, “Some Account of the Revolution; in The Works of John Sheffield, 
ed. Alexander Pope (London, 1723), Il, 69-102; Sir John Dalrymple, Memoirs of 
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and right were raised but quickly overridden by the urgent neces- 
sity to establish some control over the disrupted administration. 
The feelings of the lords at this time were to be given clearest 
expression later, when, during the convention debates, the ‘Tory 
leader Nottingham said, “in the absence of the King: I would 
not be understood to say, the Government would be devolved upon 
the Lords; but I may say they are the Government's great Council 
in the Interval of Parliaments, and may have greater sway by the 
Privilege of their Birth, in the exigencies of the State. . . °°" 

Since there was no one else at hand to direct the sininisenion, 
the involuntary council of nobles assumed that responsibility, meet- 
ing daily during the following week to direct the abandoned 
government. They issued orders to the commanders of the English 
army and navy, governors of garrisons, justices of the peace, and 
various lords lieutenant. They replaced the lord lieutenant of 
the Tower. They questioned William Penn. They released Lady 
Baltimore wad her daughters but committed Lord Chancellor Jef- 
freys to the Tower, thus (temporarily) saving his life. They com- 
manded the trained bands to fire on the “mobile” if necessary. 
They ordered cannon to be set up on the approaches of the city 
to ward off any Irish invasion. They apologized to the Spanish 
ambassador after his house was burned by the rioters and prepared 
lodgings for him in Whitehall. 

Their resolution and forthright action were honored and ap- 
plauded during the daytime, but at night the city mobs defied their 
authority. The agony of the “Irish Night? December 12, made 
it apparent that the prestige of the lords was an insufficient base 
on which to erect a government. Their position deteriorated 
further with the arrival on December 13 of the news that James 
had not made good his escape and, although a semicaptive, still 
regarded himself as head of the government. As such he was critical 
of the lords for having seized the administrative direction he had 
relinquished. 





Great Britain and Ireland, 2nd ed. (L ondon, 1771-1773); ‘Sir James Mackintosh, 
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On December 14 it was learned that William was continuing his 
march toward London, the lord mayor having invited him to enter 
and police the city. William had pointedly thanked the mayor and 
aldermen for this invitation, implying in this way and in his turn 
his displeasure** with the lords who, in not inviting him to London, 
had apparently expected to try to exert an independent authority. 
Their position was now painful. They had acted spontaneously 
in making an effort to carry on the necessary functions of govern- 
ment after James’s flight, relying upon their dignity and position 
for their authority. This had been flouted by the mob. Now James, 
the legal head of the government, was returning, and William, 
commander of the only important armed force in the country, was 
also moving toward L ondon. Neither rebels nor a legal government, 
the council of lords had yet usurped the governmental powers. 
Their exercise of these had been ineffectual and, even worse, had 
offended both pr:nces. 

On Saturday, December 15, the lords met and deputed three of 
their number to examine Lord Jeffreys in the Tower.*® One of the 
three deputies was Lord Chandos, who on this occasion appeared 
most conspicuously in the activities of the council of which he 
had been a responsible, but not a leading, member. During the 
autumn he had attended the several unofficial meetings called by 
James and had conferred with the other lords on various occasions. 
He attended the sessions of the council of lords on December 11, 
12, and 13, and his name appeared on some of the orders issued 
on those days. He was one of the few peers still in London on 
December 15, possibly the reason that he was given the unpleasant 

task of examining the fallen chancellor. This was the last action 
that the lords were to undertake on their own initiative. On Sun- 
day, December 16, James entered London. That evening at a 
meeting of his privy council he again expressed his dissatisfaction 
with the lords for their presumption. 

Chandos was not a member of the council and so did not attend 
this meeting. His actions following his examination of Jeffreys 


88Clarendon had noticed his pleasure when he received the invitation from the city 
and his lack of pleasure with the address of the peers. Correspondence and Diary, 
II, 224. 
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on Saturday until Monday, when he appeared in a room at Windsor 
outside the Prince of Orange’s chamber, are unrecorded. Equally, 
his reasons for belatedly attending the prince are unknown. At 
Windsor he seems not to have received any particular notice from 
William;*° very likely he was ignored for the reason that he was 
not sufficiently influential to warrant a special effort to win his 
support, w hich, in any case, may have been regarded as pledged. 
He certainly had not been so forthright as to have won a place in 
William’s councils. 

On December 18 James left London under pressure, and William 
entered the city. In an effort to resolve the impossible constitutional 
deadlock, he summoned a council of peers to meet December 21 
to advise him how to proceed in calling a parliament. Lord Chandos 
attended this meeting and subsequent sessions of the peers on 
December 24 and 26. On these occasions he agreed with the ma- 
jority in thanking William for preserving their lives and property, 
in signing the Association of Exeter, in advising the prince to call 
a convention parliament, and in asking him to undertake the ad- 
ministration until the convention could meet.‘ Chandos, who had 
been present in James’s recent unofficial councils, attended the 
obviously irregular meetings called by William and acquiesced in 
all their actions. Nonetheless, events were beginning to move 
rapidly toward a conclusion that he was to find himself unable to 
support. 

It was commonly recognized that a settlement of the government 
could not be long delay ed, and the various possibilities were all being 
explored at London during the interval before January 22. On 
that day the convention met and covered the ground afresh. The 
debates and divisions quickly demonstrated the fact that the com- 
mons were strongly Whig, anti-James, and pro-William in senti- 
ment; the lords “Tory and anti-William, if not pro-James. The 
majority of the peers, including Chandos, seemed to hold the 
view that the nation had been supporting William only as a means 
of curbing James, who would probably be permitted to continue 
to reign but not to rule. The ensuing struggle was between a com- 
mons united behind the policy advocated by a determined, force- 


40Clarendon, Correspondence and Diary, Il, 228. 
41Parliamentary History, V, 21-24. 
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ful majority and a house of lords bitterly divided into at least three 
factions,*? none of which was strong enough in the beginning to 
dominate the house. 

By an overwhelming margin the commons accepted on January 
28 the W hig view that James had broken the original compact, 
abdicated, and so vacated the throne. On January 29 the lords, 
before voting on this resolution, divided over a Tory scheme to 
create a regency. By the narrow margin of two votes (51-49) 
this proposal was lost, in part because of the sudden opposition 
of Danby.“ 

Among those who voted for the regency was Lord Chandos, 
who thus on this very important vote enlisted in the anti- William 
coalition. Thereafter, the only serious question concerning his 
opinion was whether he actually preferred Nottingham’s regency 
scheme or would have supported Danby’s policy of recognizing 
Mary as queen in her own right, had the chance been given him. 
Both preserved the principle of hereditary succession unbroken, and 
Chandos could with good conscience have supported either. Un- 
fortunately, there is no clear evidence at this point by which to judge 
his preference between the two. The only certain fact that does 
emerge is that he supported the Tory, in opposition to a Whig, or a 

“trimming,” position. 

As the struggle developed during the week that ended on Feb- 
ruary 6, Chandos remained in the background, but he continued 
to oppose the Whig policy of making William king. At the last 
he was one of the minority of thirty-six lords who protested“ on 
February 6 against the final vote by which the lords cleared the 
way for William and Mary to become joint sov ereigns. The lords 
who signed this protest were recognized as being the most tenacious 
believers in the doctrine of inalienable hereditary right, and from 
their number was to come the bulk of the highflying Tories, 
Nonjurors, and Jacobites. Chandos took his place among the high- 
fliers, for eventually he was to sign the oaths to William and Mary 


42According to Sheffield, p. 102; Edmund Bohun, The History of the Desertion, 
2nd ed. (London, 1689), p. 123, says three after failure of the regency bill; Reresby 
(p. 546) and Dalrymple (1, Pt. I, 195-196) both say four. 


43Foxcroft, Halifax, II, 49; Browning, Danby, 1, 426. 


44. ords Journals, X1V, 119, and various broadsheets. 
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(on March 5, 1689); he seems never to have corresponded with 
James; and, throughout the two decades of political life left to 
him, he acted consistently upon High-Church principles. 

In the early 1690" s Chandos supported Danby’s moderate Tory 
administration; in 1696 he was one of the fifteen lords who refused 
to sign the Association, which affirmed William’s lawful right to 
the throne; and he was a supporter of various bills assailing the 
practice of occasional conformity. Finally, late in his life he had 
the pleasure of voting “not guilty” in the case of Dr. Sacheverell.*® 

After 1689 Chandos was, beyond any doubt, an upholder of 
Tory principles and a supporter of such Tory statesmen as gained 
office. He was too independent, however, to be a reliable member 
of any one of the major groupings into which the Tory interest can 
be divided in this period.** He was far from being w hat his ambi- 
tious and unscrupulous son James, the future duke of Chandos, 
became, “a great complier with every court;’*’ a description that 
could not have been applied to him even in those earlier days when 
strong ambition had led him down some strange paths. 

In local Hereford politics Chandos continued after the Revolu- 
tion to be an influential and active supporter of the powerful 
political dynasty of the Harley-Foley clan, to which he was drawn 
by family ties and political sympathy. To Robert Harley, the 
rising star of the group, Chandos in 1695 delivered his political 
testament. He told the future lord treasurer “that for the country 
he should be for sober men that would support the public in- 
corrupt and against unnecessary expence, and withal he was for 
neighbourhood, friendship and relation?’ 

The difference between these ringing principles and those of the 
Petition of 1679 was no greater than were the differences between 
Shaftesbury and Harley. In 1680 Chandos had been “intirely in the 

4Browning, Danby, III, 173-175; Parliamentary History, V, 1156, James E. Thor- 


old Rogers, A Complete Collection of the Protests of the Lords (Oxford, 1875) 
I, 179; The History and Proceedings of the House of Lords, Il, 277. 

46See the ingenious argument in Robert Walcott, Jr., “English Party Politics? 
Essays in Modern English History in Honor of Wilbur Cortez Abbott (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941), pp. 81-131, which is expanded in his English Politics in the Early 
Eighteenth Century (Oxford, 1956). 


4?T he Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. Temple Scott, X (London, 1902), 
280. 


48Hist. MSS Comm., Portland, IIl, 567. 
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interests” of the great Whig leader;*® fifteen years later he was a 
supporter of the schemer working to create an effective Tory 
party. His rather sudden jump from one side to the other in 1689 
was a consequence of the fundamental choice imposed on him by 
the Revolution Settlement. Having chosen the conservative side 
at that time, Chandos in the years following not only adhered 
steadily to it but became an ever more intransigent advocate of 
High-Church and divine right principles. 

Unfortunately, Lord Chandos has left behind no Apologia, so 
that one can only conjecture why he took so wrongheaded, and at 
the same time unexpected, a stand, I believe that the only possible 
explanation lies in his personal bias. He had always been a conser- 
vative, but in his personality there were certain idiosyncrasies that, 
combined with a grasping nature, managed to prevent him from 
following any consistent policy prior to 1689. In the making of the 
Revolution Settlement, he was faced with the necessity of acting 
in the light of his understanding of the fundamental relation be- 
tween politics and constitutional behavior. This necessity consoli- 
dated his conservative instincts and purged him of personal ambi- 
tion, with the result that he was able to settle firmly in the high 
Tory party. His political philosophy can be summarized by saying 
that Chandos had early displayed a grasp of the mechanics of 
power that was not matched by his understanding of the basis 
on which that power rested. 


Despite Lord Chandos’ financial success in Turkey he had not 
become any less grasping and quarrelsome. In 1693 Lady Chandos 
took occasion to complain to her niece (and future daughter-in- 
law) Cassandra Willoughby that what money she had in her pos- 
session had to be kept hidden from her husband, in spite of the 
fact that “God had blessed him with enough to make his life 
comfortable, and he did not need to court or depend on fortune?’ 
In 1695, Narcissus Luttrell reported, Lords Chandos and Conings- 
by had fought a duel at Hereford over the right of succession to 
the stewardship, a place of some profit and prestige in the city. In 
1703 Chandos vainly opposed the plans of his youngest son, Francis 
Brydges, to marry Sarah Western, since this match would prove to 

49Hist. MSS Comm., Finch, Il, 96. 
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be “neither the Interest of ye Family in general, or [the young 
man] in pticular:’ In 1706, perhaps in a moment of some financial 
embarrassment, he, without telling his eldest son, mortgaged certain 
estates pledged to the jointure of the latter’s wife.*° 

The lighter side of Chandos’ character appears only fleetingly. 
He was a stern parent but willing, it would seem, to promote the 
interests of the eight survivors of perhaps fifteen children born 
to Lady Chandos.’ Gay society was not shunned by him: his 
son has recorded his presence at numerous parties, dinners, suppers, 
taverns, and bowling greens in the period of the late 1690’s. He 
was apparently not above a bit of clowning. At the conclusion to an 
evening of cards at his son’s home he and another guest about 2:30 
in the morning “brought in a man whom they heard singing in ye 
square: ’ On another occasion during an election campaign in I lere- 
ford, “having drank pretty hard? Chandos was forced to retire 
early, leaving his guests to be entertained by his family.” 

On August 14, 1714, Lord Chandos, long overshadowed on the 
national stage and in local politics by his methodical, competent, 
and officious son, James Brydges, the egregious paymaster of the 
forces, died. His life ended in an obscurity comparable to that in 
which it had begun; in its middle course Chat.dos had projected 
himself into a fitful prominence that his abilities were insufficient to 
sustain. After his death his widow glossed over his less generous 
impulses and wrote that he had been “the very best of husbands & 
as honest a man as ever lived in this miserable world & died a 
Saint?”*> De mortuis nil nisi bonum! 


5°0Huntington Library, Stowe collection, Box 82; Narcissus Luttrell, A Brief 
Historical Relation of State Affairs (Oxford, 1857), III, 532; Huntington Library, 
Stowe 58, I, foll. 36, 38; and Stowe 57, I, fol. 45. 


‘1For their names and marriages see “Lady Chandos’ Register? Genealogists’ 
Magazine. 


52Huntington Library, Stowe 26, Vol. I, Jan. 26, 1697/98, and May 25, 1697. 
58“Lady Chandos’ Register; Genealogists’ Magazine, p. 260. 





Suicide in Eighteenth-Century England: 
The Myth of a Reputation 


By RoLanp BartTEL 


N' -AR THE start of the eighteenth century the English people 
acquired a reputation that they came to regard as a major 
national problem. They were accused of committing suicide at 
the slightest provocation and of having the highest suicide rate 
in the world. They accepted this reputation as a fait accompli for 
so many years that it became proverbial for both foreigners and 
E ‘nglishmen to refer to suicide as the great English malady. How 
did they acquire this reputation and to what extent was it justified? 
It is generally assumed that England got its reputation from 
abroad. The French and German tourists who visited England 1 in 
such great numbers undoubtedly helped to perpetrate the notion 
that England was a land of suicide. In 1725, for example, an observer 
wrote that “the English die by their own hands with as much indif- 
ference as by another’s: "Tis common to hear People talk of Men 
and Women, that make away with themselves, as they call it, and 
generally for Reasons that would appear to us but as Trifles?” 
Twelve years later another traveler was puzzled by the frequent sui- 
cides “committed by Persons of good Families, as well as by the 
Dregs of the People?” In 1775 a famous German physicist repeated 
a popular belief about England’ s gloomy climate: 
The Englishman pulls up the collar of his overcoat above his nose and 
steals away, each man according to his own humour, one prophesying, 
one being converted, and another shooting himself. . . . Fortunate is he 
who, under so lowering a sky, has a good conscience and is not in love, 
or who at least does not love in vain; or he will cut his throat like Lord 


Clive, shoot himself as my neighbour did of late, or hang himself, as a 
pretty young creature of sixteen years of age did last Saturday.® 


1Béat Louis de Muralt, Letters Describing the Character and Customs of the Eng- 
lish and French Nations ... (London, 1726), p. 44. Muralt visited England in 1694 but 
did not write his letters until 1725. They were translated in 1726. 


*Karl Ludwig von Pollnitz, The Memoirs of Charles-Lewis, Baron de Pollnitz .. . 
(London, 1737), Il, 459. 


8Georg Christoph Lichtenberg, Lichtenberg’s Visits to England as Described in 
His Letters and Diaries, trans. and annotated by Margaret L. Mare and W. H. 
Quarrell (Oxford, 1938), p. 63. 
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One of the most popular travel accounts of the century contained 
eight pages of absurd generalizations, based on the flimsiest evi- 
dence, about suicide in England. The author concluded that the 
English were addicted to suicide because the builder of the new 
Blackfriars bridge had excavated twenty skulls from the Thames.* 
A German clergyman who had lived in London more than twenty 
years refuted some of these well-publicized statements. He did not 
fail, however, to offer a lengthy explanation of his own concerning 
suicide, “which is so common in this country:”° 

Anyone who reads the accounts of these travelers soon discovers 
a suspicious similarity in the paragraphs about suicide in England. 
They probably copied these comments from each other, as they did 
their observations on other topics.° When England first acquired 
the reputation is uncertain. Voltaire (not Montaigne, as one recent 
authority has insisted") was the first major French writer to com- 
ment on the reputation of the English for suicide. In 1739 he wrote 
a little-known essay on suicide, which he later reprinted under the 
article “Cato” in his Philosophical Dictionary. He said that the 
widely discussed suicides of several distinguished Englishmen caused 
Europeans to think that Englishmen kill themselves more frequently 
than do people from other countries. Montesquieu said that, unlike 
the Romans, the English destroy themselves without cause, even 
when they seem perfectly happy.® Both Montesquieu and Voltaire 
may have been repeating the tales of other travelers or the state- 
ments of an anonymous “celebrated French Novelist” who, accord- 
ing to Addison, began his story thus: “In the gloomy Month of 
November, when the People of England hang and drown them- 
selves...2° 

The effect of these and many other reports of varying reliability 
written by foreign observers and circulated in England as well as 

Pierre Jean Grosley, A Tour to London; or New Observations on England and Its 
Inhabitants (London, 1772), I, 229-236. 


5Friedrich August Wendeborn, A View of England towards the Close of the 
Eighteenth Century (London, 1791), I, 396. 


SMalcolm Letts, As the Foreigner Saw Us (London, 1935), p. 68; Edward Smith, 
Foreign Visitors in England (London, 1889), pp. v, Vi, 124, 136. 


*Henry Romilly Fedden, Suicide (London, 1938), p. 233. 
8The Spirit of Laws, trans. Thomas Nugent (London, 1878), II, Bk. XIV, 249. 
®Spectator, May 24, 1712. 
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in the home countries was to create the impression that life was 
cheap in England. Yet the assumption that foreign travelers were 
chiefly responsible for England’s reputation for suicide is a half- 
truth at best. The English themselves helped to establish this repu- 
tation by the avidity with which they discussed suicide as a pecul- 
iar English problem. What seems almost incredible to us today is 
that they relied so much upon general impressions and hearsay. 
They did not seem interested in checking the facts or in question- 
ing the statements made by others. How generally they accepted 
their reputation as an established fact can be seen in a sampling of 
their publications on suicide during the century. 

In 1698 William Congreve argued that England, because of her 
climate and her people, needed the entertainment provided by the 
theater. “Are there not more Self-murderers, and melancholick Lu- 
naticks in England, heard of in one Year, than in a great part of 
Europe besides?”*® In 1711 Defoe said that reports from London 
created the impression that England had more suicides per year than 
all of Europe together.** Dr. George Cheyne, author of the famous 
treatise on nervous disorders, said that he had planned to arrange for 
the posthumous publication of his work but that the alarming in- 
crease in suicides induced him to publish it in 1733.’* The essayist 
writing in the Connoisseur (No. 50, January 9, 1755) believed that 
“Suicide begins to prevail so generally, that it is the most gallant 
exploit, by which our modern heroes chuse to signalize themselves:’ 
Edward Young lectured his countrymen for their reputation: 


O Britain, infamous for suicide! 
An island in thy manners! . . .*° 


and Robert Blair revealed a similar belief: 


Self-murder! Name it not; our island’s shame; 
That makes her the reproach of neighb’ring states.'4 


104mendments of Mr. Collier’s False and Imperfect Citations . . . (London, 1698), 
Pp. 109. 
Review, VIII (Oct. 4, 1711), 334-335. 


Nigh Fifth? Young’’s Night Thoughts, ed. ae Gilfillan (New York, 1854), 
p- 108, ll. 442-443. 
“The Grave (London, 1813), p. 20. 
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In 1789 Mary Dawes Blackett introduced her poem Suicide with a 
familiar observation: “That the people of this country are notori- 
ously eminent for the commission of this crime, is a truth that has 
long been admitted’’ In the following year John Wesley opened his 
“Thoughts on Suicide” with the same assertion: “It is a melancholy 
consideration, that there is no country in Europe, or perhaps i in the 
habitable world, where the horrid crime of self-murder is so com- 
mon as it is in England’ These remarks could be duplicated many 
times over. Preachers, poets, essayists, reviewers, correspondents, 
and others simply took for granted that the English were strongly 
addicted to suicide. They then proceeded to cope with the prob- 
lem by discussing its many implications. 

A considerable number of writers debated the ethics of suicide. 
John Donne’s Biathanatos, published posthumously in 1646, elicited 
its first major reply at the beginning of the eighteenth century, 
when the chaplain to King William and Queen Anne tried to an- 
swer all those “who undertake to defend the Lawfulness of Self- 
Murther, (of which there are many in this Age):* Donne was 
attacked several more times by subsequent writers, as were Hume, 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and others whose defenses of suicide appeared 
in the eighteenth century.’ 

These ‘polemics, however, made up only a part of the moralistic 
literature on suicide, Throughout the century a steady flow of ser- 
mons, essays, miscellaneous ‘pamphlets, and reviews was published, 
not in answer to Donne and others, but in condemnation of the 
practice in England. Whenever a prominent person took his own 
life or whenever the papers reported what seemed to be a high num- 
ber of suicides in the lower classes, someone could be counted on 
to remind the English of their reputation and to moralize about it. 
This was particularly true near the end of the century when the 
English translations of Die Leiden des jungen Werthers began to 
appear. Most reviewers and translators prefaced their remarks with a 


15 Works (New York, 1840-1853), VII, 462. 

16John Adams, An Essay concerning Self-Murther (London, 1700), p. 1. 

17The arguments for and against suicide will not be repeated in this study limited 
to the growth of a reputation. They have been analyzed in Lester G. Crocker’s “The 
Discussion of Suicide in the Eighteenth Century; Journal of the History of Ideas, 
XIII (1952), 47-52, and in Fedden, pp. 204-246. 
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stern warning about the dangerous tendency of the popular work.”* 

Another aspect of these discussions that helped to create Eng- 
land’s reputation was the widespread interest in the causes of sui- 
cide. Those who wrote on this subject took a high rate of suicide 
for granted and sought an explanation for what they assumed to be 
a national disgrace. With the help of numerous interpreters from 
abroad they were able to draw up an impressive list of reasons and 
excuses. 

By far the most popular conclusion about the cause of suicide 
was based on the gloomy climate of England and the melancholy 
disposition of its people. Here again, a few facts were stretched to 
support a doubtful conclusion. No one could deny the basic facts 
—the foggy winters and the melancholy strain in E nglish literature’® 
—but whether these facts justified asc ribing a morose disposition to 
a people that produced Hogarth and Rew landson as well as the 
graveyard poets is doubtful; still more questionable is the final step 
in this seemingly irresistible sequence of arguments, that a gloomy 
climate and an interest in melancholy are ipso facto the cause for a 
large number of suicides. Although now and then a person attacked 
this line of reasoning (Edward Young, among others), it was ac- 
cepted by the great majority of writers and may well have been 
one of the most popular generalizations of the century. It even 
reached America, where President Jefferson reflected that Amer- 
ica’s clear skies would protect her people from any inclination to 
hang themselves that they might have inherited from their English 
ancestors,”° 

The clergymen and other moralizers of course found the cause in 
the weakening of the religious life of the nation. Deism, atheism, 
and the spirit of rationalism received special blame. Some found the 
causes in the living habits of the English: their fondness for butch- 


18Orie W. Long, “English Translations of Goethe’s Werther} Journal of English 
and Germanic Philology, XIV (1915), 169-203. 


19Many good discussions of the melancholy element in eighteenth-century — 


literature have been published, among which are the introduction and notes in Bos- 
well’s The Hypochondriack, ed. Margery Bailey (Stanford, 1928) ; Oswald Doughty, 

“The English Malady of the Eighteenth Century? Review of English Studies, Il 
(1926), 257-269; Amy L. Reed, The Background of Gray’s Elegy (New York, 1924); 
and Eleanor M. Sickels, The Gloomy Egoist (New York, 1932). 


20L etter to Volney, Feb. 8, 1805, in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson, ed. Andrew 
A. Lipscomb (Washington, D.C., 1903-1905), XI, 64. 
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er’s meat, sea coal, gaming, and tea drinking. A few observers 
blamed the English tradition of freedom: the ineffective enforce- 
ment of laws, the freedom of speech so obvious on every hand, and 
the indulgent manner in which the children were raised and edu- 
cated. One of the most famous essays on the causes of suicide was 
written by John Brown.” He tried to illustrate the general debility 
of the English people by comparing the causes of suicide among the 
Romans and the English. Whereas the Roman killed himself be- 
cause of misfortune in war or the prospect of having his military 
record disgraced, the Englishman kills himself because of misfor- 
tune in gaming and the prospect of being snubbed by people of 
fashion. The reviewers and pamphleteers who attacked Brown’s 
book did not refute his statements about suicide. 

But these and other moralizers who discussed the ethics and the 
causes of suicide did more than argue and scold; they supplemented 
their warnings with practical suggestions for reducing the number 
of suicides. 

Some people believed that humiliation would serve as a deterrent. 
Correspondent “M.S. submitted a plan to the Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine in 1751 to halt the spread of one of the worst crimes against 
God and king (XXI, 464-465). He proposed that every clergyman 
preach one sermon each year on the evils of suicide (the list of pub- 
lished sermons on the subject indicates that this suggestion was un- 
necessary) and that the body of every suicide be hanged in chains, 
head down, in some conspicuous place in London. He would treat 
rich and poor alike and would make exceptions only for those who 
had shown unmistakable signs of insanity three months before the 
act. In the next issue of the magazine another correspondent praised 
the plan and offered a slight improvement: he would require the 
bodies of all suicides to be publicly dissected by a surgeon on a stage 
erected in a public place. This would frighten people out of the 
crime and provide badly needed cadavers for the medical profes- 
sion. The last part of this suggestion was approved by still another 
correspondent three years later. 

John Wesley was one of several persons w ho approved desecra- 
tion of the corpse because the practice had supposedly succeeded in 
ancient times in stopping epidemics of suicide. He concluded his 

214n Estimate of the Manners and Principles of the Times (London, 1757), I, 95-96. 
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“Thoughts on Suicide” with the recommendation that “the body 
of every self-murderer, Lord or peasant, shall be hanged in chains, 
and the English fury will cease at once’”** Horace Walpole, on the 
other hand, ridiculed terror as a deterrent, which, he said, was as 
senseless as some of the legal penalties that had been imposed in 
earlier periods in English history.** Walpole’s comment leads us to 
another kind of deterrent that became very controversial, the legal 
punishment of suicides. 

English law required that the property of those who committed 
suicide be forfeited to the crown. This law was not repealed till 
1870, ** but long before that time it was easily circumvented by 
juries that returned verdicts of lunacy to keep i it from going into 
effect. Here was a point of sharp disagreement. Should the juries 
engage in the sophistry of routinely declaring all suicides non com- 
pos, or should they make the traditional distinctions and allow the 
cruel punishment of the law to fall on the innocent survivors? 
Defoe’s “Scandal Club” debated this question and decided that, 
while they deplored the dilemma forced upon the juries, leniency 
in the verdicts was commendable.*® 

Similar discussions continued throughout the century. Some of 
the harshest criticism of the juries was directed not at their leniency 
but at their favoritism. The essayist who wrote the fiftieth number 
of the Connoisseur in 1755 suggested that since juries seemed in- 
capable of impartiality, the law should be amended to provide dif- 
ferent punishment for the different classes. The corpses of suicides 
from the lower classes should be dragged through the street, and 
those of the upper classes should be put on public display. This 
point of view was best expressed by Byron in his preface to Cantos 
vi, vii, and viii of Don Juan, w here he discussed Viscount Castle- 
reagh’s suicide: 


22 Works, VII, 463. 


28T he Letters of Horace Walpole, Fourth Earl of Orford, ed. Mrs. Paget Toynbee 
(Oxford, 1905), XIV, 51-52. 


24Sir James F. Stephen, A History of the Criminal Law of England (London, 1883), 
III, 105. Another traditional punishment for English suicides—denying the victim a 
Christian funeral, burying him at the crossroads, and driving a stake through his body 
—was legally terminated in 1823, even though it was a custom and not a law. This cus- 
tom had been circumvented just as easily as the forfeiture of goods. 
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Of the manner of his death little need be said, except that if a poor rad- 
ical, such as Waddington or Watson, had cut his throat, he would have 
been buried in a cross-road, with the usual appurtenances of the stake 
and mallet. But the minister was an elegant lunatic—a sentimental sui- 
cide—he merely cut the “carotid artery,’ (blessings on their learning! ) 
and lo! the pageant, and the Abbey! and “the syllables of dolour yelled 
forth” by the newspapers. . 


In the last quarter of the century another method of reducing the 
number of suicides, quite different from legal penalties and terror- 
istic devices, was put into practice. The Humane Society, which 
later became the Royal Humane Society, was established in 1774 

“for the recov ery of persons apparently drowned?’ To encourage 
the greater use of the methods of artificial respiration which the 
society was try ing to publicize, it paid four guineas to anyone who 
resuscitated a drowning person and two guineas to anyone who 
applied i its methods unsuccessfully. There is no indication that the 
society was founded to prevent suicide, but it soon found itself do- 
ing just that. In 1776 it proudly reported that it had saved eleven 
out of fourteen people who had attempted suicide, and in 1798, 
when its treatment had been extended to victims of “suspension by 
cord, suffocation by noxious vapours, proceeding from coal-mines, 


caverns, and fermenting liquors, intoxication, lightning, intense 


” 


cold, apoplexy, convulsion, etc.;’ the number saved from suicide 
had risen to three hundred fifty out of more than five hundred at- 
tempts that had come to its attention. The society stated in its an- 
nual report for both years that none of those who had been saved 
from suicide had ever repeated the attempt.”’ 

Some of the Englishmen who wrote on suicide were able to laugh 
about their countrymen’s reputation and satirize it in various ways. 
In 1755 the Gentleman’s Magazine printed an advertisement that 
offered to dispatch men of society in a quiet, civilized manner. The 
advertiser, noting that conventional methods of suicide often dis- 
turbed the neighborhood and soiled the furnishings in well- 
appointed rooms, announced that he had a noiseless white powder 


26The Works of Lord Byron... Poetry, VI (London, 1903), 265. 


27See the annual reports of the Royal Humane Society and the review of G. 
Gregory’s “Sermon on Suicide” in the British Critic, XII (1798), 186. 
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for all firearms and that by mixing his powder in proper proportions 
with his chemical compounds he could adjust the force of the 
bullet to the thickness of any skull. For those who wished to depart 
from this life in the midst of a large company of ladies and gentle- 
men, he recommended two other inventions, laurel water and a 
chemical spirit. Those who requested personalized service in their 
homes had to pay more; bona fide charity patients could obtain his 
services free. In the same year another essayist suggested in the Con- 
noisseur (No. 50, January 9, 1755) that a separate mortality bill be 
published for all English suicides. To replace the usual causes of death 
found in these weekly bills, the writer listed eighteen fashionable 
causes of suicide, consisting mostly of varieties of gaming, over- 
eating, and overdrinking. 

In 1756 another satirist offered his assistance. James Tilson an- 
nounced in the World (No. 193, September 9, 1756) that he had 
erected a building to be known as “The Receptacle for Suicides,’ 
which would accommodate customers from all classes of society: 
“a commodious bath for disappointed ladies, paved with marble 
and fed by the clearest springs, where the patient may drown with 
the utmost privacy and elegance?’ a pistol loaded with dice for the 
gamesters, a dagger or some poison for actors and actresses, a sword 
for army officers, and “For attorneys, tradesmen, and mechanics, 
who have no taste for the genteeler exits, I have a long room, in 
which a range of halters are fastened to a beam, with their nooses 
already tied?’ He said that he had arranged for a coroner to bring 
in whatever verdict seemed appropriate. His services were free, pro- 
vided he was given the right to perform an autopsy on the brain to 
“discover and remedy the cause of so unnatural a propensity’ 

The best-known satire is the one written by Boswell in the forty- 
seventh of his Hypochondriack essays. In the midst of his specula- 
tions on the benefits that could be expected from the new “freezing 
discovery; he suggested that it might be used to cure the English of 
their infatuation with melancholy and suicide. At the approach of 
gloomy November, “the English, instead of hanging or drowning 
themselves, will certainly prefer having themselves frozen up... . 
and when it is fine weather, up they will spring like swallows to 
the enjoyment of happiness” (II, 107). 

The effect of all these discussions is obvious. The frequency with 
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which the English denounced the apologists for suicide, condemned 
the frequency of the practice in England, recommended deterrents, 
and ridiculed each other could only suggest to the public that the 
nation was faced with a serious problem. That all these discussions 
were based on assumptions that had never been proved was not rec- 
ognized until a reputation for suicide had been firmly fastened on 
the English people. 

Not till the last third of the century did a few English writers 
seriously consider the possibility that England’s suicide rate was not 
abnormally high and that the reputation was not justified. Once 
they began to ask a few questions, many of the most commonly held 
opinions became suspect. 

One reviewer began his attack on the reputation by repeating 
the story that Charles II had once ordered the Philosophic Society 
to find out why an eel immersed in water did not displace its own 
volume and cause the water level to rise proportionately. Several 
groups investigated the problem and returned unsatisfactory expla- 
nations to the king. Finally one scientist objected that the theory 
had never been tested. He immersed an eel in water and found that 
it was no exception to the discovery of Archimedes. The English 
reputation for suicide, said the reviewer, has been taken for granted 
too long and needs to be challenged rather than lamented.** 

The most effective rebuttal rested on the peculiarity of English 
newspapers. First of all, as all foreign travelers observed, newspapers 
were far more numerous and far more widely read in England than 
in any other part of the world. Furthermore, the newspapers were 
extremely zealous in reporting every instance of suicide they could 
find. As Horace Walpole said in a letter to Hannah More on July 4, 
1788: 

Everybody reads them, nay, quotes them, though every body knows 
they are stuffed with lies or blunders. How should it be otherwise? If 
any extraordinary event happens, who but must hear it before it de- 
scends through a coffee-house to the runner of a daily paper? They 
who are always w anting news are wanting to hear they don’t know 
what. A lower species, indeed, is that of the scribes you mention, who 
every night compose a journal for the satisfaction of such illiterati, and 
feed them with all the vices and misfortunes of every private family; 
nay, they now call it a duty to publish all those calamities which de- 
2*8Critical Review, 1st Ser., LX VIII (1789), 388. 
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cency to wretched relations used in compassion to suppress, I mean self- 
murder in particular.” 


The monthly literary journals were among the first to point out 
that England’s reputation was undeserved and stemmed from the 
fact that its suicides were so well publicized. One reviewer stated 
that “if the foreign gazettes descended to such minute domestic 
occurrences as our numerous papers of intelligence do, the stigma 
would perhaps be removed.’ Later in the year, the same reviewer 
quipped that if the English propensity to suicide were as great as 
everyone seems to think it is, very few people would be alive in 
England. The reviewer of Mary Dawes Blackett’s poem on suicide 
quoted her charge that suicides in England had become a national 
disgrace and then replied: “Thousands and ten thousands have as- 
serted, and believed the same, but this generally admitted truth 
appears to us extremely questionable. The fact should be proved 
before the matter is investigated. That more acts of the kind are 
made public here than in any other country must be allowed: few 
indeed, we believe, escape notice, by means of the extensive infor- 
mation received and retailed by the compilers of our newspapers. ** 
He was certain that if other countries had newspapers as active as 
those in England, they would be found to have equally high rates 
of suicide. 

This argument used by the reviewers to deny the accusations 
against the English receiv ed strong support in 1790 when the Rev- 
erend Charles Moore published by subscription a monumental two- 
volume study in which he investigated the history and causes of 
suicide, the laws and customs concerning it, the arguments of 
Donne, Hume, and other apologists for it, and the most reliable sta- 
tistics he was able to obtain from France, Sweden, and England.” 
He concluded that England’s reputation was more apparent than 
real and that English tragedians were partly to blame because of the 
way they glamorized suicide on the stage. All the literary journals 
praised Moore’s study lavishly and sometimes quoted as much as 
twenty-five pages from it. 

2°. etters of Horace Walpole, XIV, 51-52. 

30Monthly Review, 1st Ser., XLII (1770), 179. 

31Critical Review, LX VIII, 388. 

324 Full Inquiry into the Subject of Suicide (London, 1790). 
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After the publication of Moore’s A Full Inquiry, the denials 
became increasingly numerous. The article on suicide in the third 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica (1797) attributed the rep- 
utation of the English, “not to the greater frequency of the crime 
in England than in other places, but to the custom of publishing in 
the newspapers every instance of suicide which is known” 

Ironically enough, the possibility that English newspapers were 
responsible for much misinformation concerning suicide was sug- 
gested by Voltaire long before the English writers considered it 
seriously. In 1739, in the same article in which he referred to the 
propensity of the English to suicide, Voltaire said that if the news- 
papers of Paris were free to keep as accurate a list of suicides as the 
English papers were, the reputation of France would rival that of 
England. It is possible that the English writers did not know of 
these statements until Voltaire reprinted them in his Philosophical 
Dictionary in 1764." 

Next to blaming the newspapers, pointing to the suicide rate in 
Paris became the most popular method of rescuing the reputation 
of the English. In 1797 the Encyclopaedia Britannica quoted the 
Abbé Fontana to the effect that Paris had a higher rate of suicide 
than London. In 1804 Thomas Holcroft claimed to have received 
reliable information from infallible French officials that the suicide 
rate in all of France was from two to three per day. He then asked: 
“After evidence like the foregoing, what shall we say to the mis- 
taken notions of the French concerning the gloom of Englishmen, 
and their propensity to hang themselves? I am not well informed 
on the subject, but I doubt if as many suicides be committed 
through all Great Britain in a year as in Paris alone in a month.’ 
He then described how effectively the French police suppressed 
all information about suicide, an observation that had been ably 
supported in 1790 by the Reverend Charles Moore and in 1739 by 
Voltaire. Not only Paris but also New York brought consolation to 
the English. One reviewer quoted the suicide rate in New York 

88The editor of the English edition of 1824 adds a pertinent footnote: “This obser- 
vation affords a singular proof of the penetrating “ee of Voltaire; it having been 


recently ascertained, beyond denial, that the suicides of Paris outnumber those of 
London” (s.v. “Cato? II, 99). 


34Travels from Hamburg, through Westphalia, Holland, and the Netherlands, to 
Paris (London, 1804), II, 198. 
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with alarm and derived some satisfaction from the fact that Eng- 
land’s record did not seem bad in comparison.” 

A rather unusual defense of England’s good name was made by 
Robert Southey. He declared in his essay “On the Accounts of 
England by Foreign Travellers” that some Englishmen had delib- 
erately misinformed the eighteenth-century travelers who were 
eagerly gathering information for new editions of Inside London 
or Inside England.** 

The argument that the newspapers created the illusion that sui- 
cides were more numerous in England than elsewhere becomes 
especially convincing when one recalls that nearly everyone who 
raved about England’s reputation cited a sensational newspaper 
story as his only evidence or generalized from a single incident, such 
as the suicide of a prominent person. This, together with the fact 
that newspapers were indeed more numerous and freer in England 
than anywhere else, supports those who argued at the end of the 
century that the English had been too gullible in discussing their 
supposed reputation. 

The keeping of official records did not begin until later in the 
nineteenth century, but a few attempts were made to assemble com- 
parative statistics for the eighteenth century.*’ These collections 
would hardly be considered reliable by modern standards. Before 
we dismiss them entirely, however, we should observe that they 
exhibit a remarkable consistency, whether collected by English- 
men or Frenchmen. They give no indication of a high rate in Eng- 
land in the eighteenth century, whether compared with other coun- 
tries at the same time or whether compared with England’s rate in 
later years. Of some significance also is the fact that in the official 
records that have been kept in the nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
turies, England’s rate of suicide has been consistently lower than 
that of France and very much lower than that of the Germanic 


35Monthly Review, 2nd Ser., L (1806), 109. 
36Essays, Moral and Political (London, 1832), I, 261. 


8™Moore, A Full Inquiry; and Forbes Winslow, The Anatomy of Suicide (London, 
1840), pp. 265-268. Winslow gives the number of suicides back to 1690 without once 
computing the rate or revealing his sources. The mortality bills quoted by J. H. Har- 
der in his Observations on Some Tendencies of Sentiment and Ethics . .. (Amster- 
dam, 1933), pp. 138-140, are so inconsistent in the listing of suicides that they are of 
no help in determining rates. 
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countries. While this tells us very little about the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it puts the burden of proof on those who uphold the traditional 
view. 

Another test (with obvious limitations) that could be applied to 
the eighteenth century is to see whether modern sociological studies 
have revealed any patterns of behavior in connection with suicide 
that might be projected back to the eighteenth century. There are 
at least two findings that are supported so consistently that they 
may cast doubt on some aspects of the reputation of the English. 
If there is any one thing that sociological studies seem to confirm, 
it is that there is a seasonal variation in suicide rates. It does not 
seem to matter what city or what country is studied or whether the 
study is old or recent, the results confirm that suicide rates are high- 
est in the spring and summer months and lowest in the fall and 
winter months. Unless the behavior of the English deviated greatly 
from this seemingly universal pattern, this fact would explode the 
popular notions about the gloomy month of November. 

A second point of agreement among sociologists is that climate 
has no significant effect on suicide rates. This fact was established 
convincingly in a definitive study in 1922 and has been confirmed 
by others.** Today the climate argument is easily refuted by exam- 
ining Ireland, where a harsh climate corresponds with the lowest 
suicide rate in the western world. As indicated earlier, a few Eng- 
lishmen in the eighteenth century already suspected that climate 
was not related to suicide. 

It seems that the reputation for suicide is a price the English paid 
for their freedom. They discussed openly every aspect of what 
they thought was a national problem. That they as well as the for- 
eign observers were misled by the sensational accounts in the news- 
papers is highly probable, especially since they overlooked some of 
the essential differences between English and foreign papers. If the 
findings of modern sociologists have any relevance to the eighteenth 
century, there is even more reason to believe that the reputation 
of the English as a suicidal people has been greatly exaggerated. 


88John Rice Miner, “Suicide in Its Relation to Climate and Other Factors? Ameri- 
can Journal of Hygiene, Monograph Ser., No. 2 (July 1922), p. 111. See also Emile 
Durkheim’s Suicide, first published in Paris, 1897, and translated by George Simpson 
and John A. Spaulding in Glencoe, Ill., 1951. 





“Rage or Raillery”: Swift’s Epistle to a Lady 
and On Poetry: A Rapsody 
By Georce P MayHew 


I am always writing bad prose, or worse 
verses, either of rage or raillery, whereof 
some few escape to give offence, or mirth, 
and the rest are burnt. 

Swift to Bolingbroke, March 21, 1730 


I 


MoNG the Huntington Library’s rare books is a finely made, 
four-volume, quarto edition of Jonathan Swift’s Works (Hunt- 
ington No. 81494) published by subscription at Dublin in 1735 by 
George Faulkner. Volume II, which contains the bulk of Swift’s 
poetry printed to that date, has tipped in between pages 456 and 
457 a gathering of eight leaves. On the first fourteen pages, care- 
fully transcribed in a neat contemporary hand that is mot Swift’s 
are a hitherto unnoticed version of Swift’s Epistle to a Lady (1733) 
and some passages of political satire prudently omitted from On 
Poetry: A Rapsody (1733). Soon after the publication in mid- 
November 1733 of An Epistle, the printer, the publishers, and two 
of Swift’s Irish friends, the Reverend Matthew Pilkington and Mrs. 
Mary Barber, were arrested because of their parts in the publica- 
tion of that poem. Sir Robert Walpole is said by Thomas Sheridan 
to have been so angered by An Epistle and A Rapsody, published 
at the end of December 1733, that he swore out (until later dis- 
suaded) a warrant for the arrest of Swift himself.! And when A 
Rapsody was soon after reprinted in Dublin, several printers and 
publishers there were also arrested.’ 

Although (or perhaps because) the two poems were considered 
libelous in their time, they have since come to be valued among 
the best of Swift’s major political satires in verse. Probably in 
composition and revision, certainly in publication as well as in 

1The Life of the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Swift, Dean of St. Patrick’s, Dublin (London, 
1784), pp. 276-278. 


2The Poems of Jonathan Swift, ed. Harold Williams, 3 vols. (Oxford, 1937), Il, 
640. Hereafter referred to as Poems. 
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afterfame, these two poems have always been linked together, 
for better or for worse. Examined critically and in relation to 
each other, they furnish almost perfect examples of complementary 
forms: the one of raillery, which turns seeming blame to praise 
sincerely meant; the other of mock panegyric, which turns seem- 
ing praise to blame by the extended use of irony. So expertly 
was the irony of A Rapsody sustained that, as Swift himself said, 
“Queen Carolina was pleased”—at first.’ 

The uniqueness of these transcriptions of (possibly) libelous 
matter, the sumptuousness of the bindings of all four volumes, the 
quality and watermarking of the paper in Volume II, the presence 
in each volume of a contemporary Irish bookplate, and the likeli- 
hood of an Irish origin when the volumes were purchased by Mr. 
Huntington—all these qualities suggest that Huntington No. 81494 
was a special job, perhaps one of only a few sets, struck off by 
Faulkner and especially bound as presentation copies for one of 
Swift’s great or close friends in Dublin. It is also possible that 
Faulkner may have kept or disposed of this set himself.‘ 

At first glance the appearance of the volumes is the most striking 
thing about them. All four are still in their original bindings of 
dark-blue morocco, handsomely gilt at the edges and expertly 
tooled on front, back, spine, and edges. The unusual design of the 
tongues of flame and alternating crowns of the roll resembles very 
closely work from the tools of a craftsman whom Maurice Craig, 
in his recent book on Irish Bookbindings: 1600-1800 (London, 
1954), identifies as “The College Binder?” The Huntington bind- 
ings are very like Plate XXI in Craig’s work, an example from “The 
College Binder” dated 1733-1737 (Pine’s Horace).° It seems to me, 
then, that the bindings of the Huntington volumes are also in all 
probability the work of “The College Binder} finished possibly in 


8See below the hitherto unpublished dialogue in the Anglo-Angli “language” from 
Forster No. 530, p. 179. 


4In his advertisement for the 1735 edition Faulkner mentions that “A few Copies 
are Printed on Royal Paper, at Forty Shillings in Sheets, or Two Guineas Bound,’ of 
which this set may be one. The Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. F. El- 
rington Ball, 6 vols. (London, 1910-1914), V, 449. Hereafter referred to as Corresp. 


5Harold M. Nixon of the British Museum staff has kindly examined the bindings 


with me and agrees generally with my opinion, although, of course, he is in no way 
responsible for my conclusions. 
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early 1735 soon after the date of publication, at which time the two 
poems mentioned above were still politically—and legally—“hot’’ 
The gathering of eight leaves upon which the transcriptions are 
made appears also to have been bound in at the same time. These 
pages bear the “Strasburg Lily and Bend” watermark of the fine 
laid paper of the rest of the volume, and their edges were gilt along 
with the rest of the printed matter. 

Each volume also carries an early eighteenth-century book- 
plate bearing the crest of the Tisdalls of Charlesfort, Co. Meath.* 
Three Tisdalls (or Tisdel{1]s) subscribed for Faulkner’s original 
edition: Charles, Philip, and William, Swift’s sometime friend and 
early suitor for Stella’s hand. For a reason to be mentioned shortly, 
and for various other reasons, it seems unlikely that the bookplate 
is that of the Rev. William Tisdall, since he died on June 8, 1735. 
For political and professional reasons Philip Tisdall would also 
seem to be ruled out, since he was an ardent Whig, a lawyer who 
became eventually attorney general for Ireland and in 1739 a 
Whig M. P for the univ ersity, a disputed election in which Swift 
engaged against him. A more likely person appears to me to be 
Charles Tisdall of Co. Meath, scion of the Charlesfort family and 
a man precocious enough to matriculate at Trinity College, Dublin, 
aged fourteen, September 14, 1734, as a fellow commoner. Which- 
ever Tisdall eventually came into possession of the volumes, it 
seems certain that he was not the first owner. Most clearly—but 
disappointingly—the original bookplates, wider and longer than 
the present ones, had been removed (the marbled end papers 
show signs of scrubbing and removal) before the present book- 
plates were pasted in. Two leaves of the preliminary matter (Az, 
A3) in Volume II have also been cut away, the stubs still visible. 
Each was written upon in ink by some former owner, as the loops 
of letters remaining show. 

The volumes were purchased by Mr. Huntington from William 
H. Robinson’s sales catalogue, No. 14 (1926), The Library of Mrs. 
Elizabeth Vesey 1715-1791 . . . with Other Literature of the 
Eighteenth Century. The four volumes were offered with the 


®Fairbairn’s Crests, rev. Laurence Butters (Edinburgh, 1860), I, 473, s91: “out of a 
ducal coronet, or, an armed hand, erect, ar., charged with a pellet, holding an arrow, 
ppr.... Tutantur tela coronam (Weapons protect the crown)? 
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“Other Literature” as item No. 1121 (p. 90) and were described as 
follows: 


1121. SWIFT (Jonathan) WORKS. Large and Thick Paper Copy 
of the Surreptitiously printed First Edition. Portraits and plates to 
Gulliver's Travels. 4 vols., 8vo., very fine copy in CONTEMPORARY 
BLUE MOROCCO, elaborately gilt, g.e. Dublin: George Faulkner, 
1735. An original subscribers copy, with his bookplate in each volume. 


Items No. 1118 and 1119 were two original letters from Swift to 
Samuel Gerrard dated April 7, 1733, and February 6, 1734/35. 
For his edition of 1824 Sir Walter Scott made a transcript of them, 
a transcript preserved now in Huntington No. 141696, Volume 
II. At that time they were in the possession of the Gerrard family 
in Ireland. One may guess that the four volumes of Huntington 
No. 81494 also came from the same source, or at least out of Ire- 


land. 
II 


The transcriptions bound into the Huntington copy have all 
the appearance of being a contemporary job done at about the time 
of publication of the volume or soon after, when the set was bound 
up. Since Faulkner promised delivery of three of the volumes on 
November 27, 1734, and the fourth on January 6, 1735, the tran- 
scriptions probably were made about that time (Corresp., V, 449). 
The transcriber carefully ruled light guide lines in pencil and 
numbered the pages consecutively 1-14 as he worked. The pas- 
sages omitted from A Rapsody take up pages 1-3, and they follow 
immediately after the printed version of that poem; An Epistle 
runs from pages 4 to 14. The transcriber observed the breaks in the 
latter poem, but they differ from the breaks in all other printed 
versions of An Epistle. He also gave as catch phrases the tag end 
of the preceding line for the passages from A Rapsody. Someone 
(possibly at a later date) has also checked lightly in pencil the 
places in the printed text to show where the omitted passages be- 
long. The transcriber rarely capitalized or punctuated his copy, 
except haphazardly and by moments. 

The passages omitted from On Poetry: A Rapsody begin, with- 
out heading, on the first page of the gathering. There are six sepa- 
rate passages, and they run in length from two to thirty-six lines. 
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The unusual quality of the Huntington transcriptions is that all 
six passages are to be found in the one manuscript. Sir Harold 
Williams, in his edition of Swift’s Poems (II, 658-659), gave ver- 
sions of the six passages, taking his text from a manuscript tran- 
scription found among Lord Orrery’s papers at the Houghton 
Library, Harvard University (MS. Eng. 218.2, III, 114-116); from 
Sir Walter Scott’s versions (printed without indication of source) 
in the second edition of 1824 of Swift’s Works (XIV, 306-314); or 
from both. In several places the Huntington transcript varies signifi- 
cantly from those of Orrery or Scott; the chief and only omission 
is of the second couplet, found only in Scott, of the four lines 
intended to follow line 186 in the folio. 

The first of the omitted passages is a couplet to follow line 164 in 
the text, and it is found only in the Orrery MS, with which it agrees 
except for the lack of proper punctuation noted above. The second 
passage is also a couplet to follow line 186. It is found only in 
Scott’s text of 1824 (XIV, 306) where are also two additional 
lines that do not appear in the Huntington transcript or elsewhere. 
In the second line the Huntington transcript has the unusual variant 
of “well” for Scott’s “ill” “Well? which changes the sense of the 
line to its opposite, may here be used ironically; but “ill” is an 
apter description of Stephen Duck’s, the thresher poet’s, rhyming 
ability. The transcript has “Rhime” for Scott’s “rhyme? The 
third omission is of eight lines to follow line 190, and it is found 
both in Scott and in Orrery, whom Sir Harold Williams follows. 
There are some of the usual differences in capitalization, and 
“Extoll” in Orrery is spelled “Extol” in the transcription. Orrery’s 
use of the old-fashioned “ye” for the definite article is not followed 
here or elsewhere throughout. The fourth omitted passage is a 
couplet to follow line 202, and it is found only in Scott (XIV, 
307). The Huntington version has “ceast” (1. 1) for Scott’s 
“ceased”; “he’s grown” (I. 2) for Scott’s “He grows”; “and Beast” 
for Scott’s “or beast? with some other differences in capitalization. 
The sixth omission is also a couplet to follow line 416 and is found 
only in Orrery, from which it differs slightly in capitalization and 
punctuation. 

The fifth omission is mentioned last because it is by far the long- 
est. It consists of thirty-six lines to follow line 410, and it is found in 
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both Scott and Orrery, whom Sir Harold Williams follows. Apart 
from capitalization and spelling there are almost a dozen differences 
between Lord Orrery’s version and the Huntington’s, which has 
“Quire” for “Choir” (1. 3); “for Flatt’ry; True” for “of flattery 
true” (1. 5); parentheses (I. 12); “would” for “Wou’d” (1. 16); 
“Burden” for “Burthen” (1. 20); “through” for “Thro’” (1. 22); 
“for” for “to” (1. 24); “wors’t” for “worst” (1. 26); “cou’d” for 
“could” (1. 26); “which” for “That” (1. 30); “Neb’chadnezzars” 
for “Nebuchadnazzars” (1. 35). 

Of the six omitted passages, four were intended to fit in after 
what are now lines 164-190 of the printed texts. These passages 
attack the king twice, the queen (by implication) as the encourager 
of Stephen Duck, the house of lords, and the bench of bishops—in 
other words, the reigning monarch, his consort, and the lords tem- 
poral and spiritual—any or all of whom might take swift and pow- 
erful legal action at such open and violent attacks. Hence, they must 
have been omitted by Swift, or by Pilkington, Motte, or Gilliv yer, as 
potentially libelous. The last two omissions, one a passage of thirty- 
six lines, were to go after lines 410 and 416. Since the longer passage 
compares kings to the vilest of animals, it, too, was probably consid- 
ered to be libelous or even treasonable. The last omission, a couplet, 
may have been omitted as much on artistic grounds as for political 
or legal reasons. It was to follow line 416, would come at the height 
of a magnificently sustained passage of ironic, tongue-in-cheek, 
mock panegyric, and would seem to me to add little to the passage. 
In general, however, one must agree with Lord Orrery’s heading 
for the omitted passages “. .. which ought to have been inserted in 
the Rhapsody, if it had been safe to print them?’ 


—Den of Thieves (p.1) 
A House of Peers or Gaming Crew 
A Griping Monarch or a Jew 


—Best at Court 
And may you ever have the luck 
to Rhime almost as well as Duck 


—Workman on the Nail 
Display the vert of the Nation 
and praise the whole Administration 
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Extol the Bench of Bishops round 
who at them rail. bid G—d confound 
To Bishop-haters answer thus 

(the only Logick us’d by us) 

what tho’ they don’t believe in Christ 
deny them Protestants—thou ly’st 


—his Death confuted 
his Panegyricks then are ceast 
he’s grown a Tyrant, Dunce, and Beast 


—that Nurses both 
Perhaps you say Augustus shines 
immortal made in Virgil’s Lines 
and Horace brought the tunefull Quire 
to sing his Virtues on the Lyre 
without reproach for Flatt’ry; True 
because their Praises were his due 
For in those ages Kings we find (p. 2) 
were Animals of human kind 
but now go search all Europe round 
among the savage Monsters crown’d 
with Vice polluting every Throne 
(I mean all Kings except our own) 
in vain you make the strictest view 
to find a King in all the Crew 
with whom a Footman out of place 
would not conceive a high Disgrace 
a burning Shame a Crying Sin 
to take his Morning Cup of Gin 
thus all are destin’d to obe 
some beast of Burden or of Prey 
‘tis sung Prometheus forming man 
through all the brutal species ran 
Each a Quality to find 
adapted for a human mind 
A mingled Mass of good and bad 
the wors’t and best that cou’d be had 
then, from a Clay of mixture base 
he shap’d a King to rule the Race 
endow’d with Gifts from every Brute 
which best the Regal nature suit 
thus, think on Kings, the Name denotes 
Hogs, Asses, Wolves, Baboons and Goats 
To represent in figure Just (p. 3) 
Sloth, Folly, Rapine, Mischief, Lust 
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35 O, were they all but Neb’chadnezzars 
what Herds of Kings wou’d turn Grazers 


—Magnanimity of spirit 
How well his publick thrift is shewn 
all Coffers full except his own 


Il 


The Huntington Library transcription of An Epistle to a Lady 
also seems to represent a version of the poem that is unique, since 
it contains seven or eight variant readings not found elsewhere, as 
well as four additional couplets, three of which were first printed 
by Faulkner in 1746. The half-dozen or so variants of single words, 
when compared with the text printed by Sir Harold Williams in 
his edition of Swift's Poems (II, 628-638), are of no great moment 
and are given below in a footnote. They may represent tinkerings 
for the sake of better sound or sense.’ Line 80 reads “kindly enter- 
tains their friends” for “Kindlier entertains her Friends?’ a more 
drastic change from that of all other printed versions, and line 153 
follows Lord Orrery’s hitherto unique manuscript variant, “where 
a Monkey wore a Crown” In line 206 the word “Scour” for “sour” 
is probably a mis-copying on the part of the transcriber, as is surely 
the case with the omission of an “a” five lines later; otherwise the 
line is short by a syllable. 

Of the various printed versions of the poem—most notably the 
folio pamphlet of November 15, 1733, which Sir Harold Williams 
follows for his text, A New Miscellany for the Year 1734, Part 1, 
and Faulkner’s text of 1746—the Huntington transcript resembles 
most closely Faulkner’s version of 1746, which, according to Sir 
Harold Williams, may have come from “an authentic source, per- 
haps a copy of the folio edition corrected by Swift himself” (Poems, 
II, 629). The folio of 1733 furnished a poem of 274 lines; Faulkner 
in 1746 printed a poem of 286 lines; the Huntington transcript runs 
to 280 lines. It agrees with Faulkner by including the extra couplets 
that follow lines 80, 148, and 192 in the folio text; and with Faulk- 


TL. 6 reads “is” for “was”; 1. 19, “so” for “too”; 1. 67, “your” for “our”; 1. 134, 
9, 
: Ne : , 
“Neighbour” for “Neighbours”; |. 182, “hoise ’em” for “hoyse em”; 1. 191, “Senate” 
for “Senates”; |. 267, “Parnassus’s” for “Parnassus” or “Parnassus’”” 


SHoughton Library, Harvard University, MS. Eng. 218.14, opp. p. 327. 
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ner it preserves such inversions as “have I” (1. 2) and “not me” (1. 
58) and such readings as “live” (1. 102) and “the” (1. 106). At lines 
245 and 252 it fills out the dashes for proper names in approximately 
the same way as does Faulkner’s text. The Huntington transcrip- 
tion, however, omits six lines printed by Faulkner to follow line 132 
in the folio, but it also furnishes lines 149-154 of the folio, three 
couplets printed by Faulkner in asterisks probably because they 
were the very lines objected to in 1734 as libelous. The transcrip- 
tion also supplies a couplet at lines 219-220 in the folio that Faulk- 
ner and later editors omitted until restored by Sheridan in 1784. 
In a few places the Huntington transcription disagrees with Faulk- 
ner’s text of 1746 on single words and agrees with A New Miscel- 
lany for the Year 1734, except for elision or lack of it.’ 

As copied into the Huntington volume, the poem is divided into 
fourteen sections by staggering the position of the verse paragraphs 
on the page. There are only about two-thirds the number of divi- 
sions in the printed versions, and sometimes the breaks come with- 
out much regard for the speaker or the logical structure of the 
poem at that point. For example, a break is indicated at line 272 for 
no apparent reason, and yet there is no break at line 134 (1. 132 in 
the folio version), where the logical structure calls for one. 

Punctuation is almost entirely neglected in the transcript, except 
for a rare comma or parenthesis within the line, or an occasional 
question mark or dash at the end. Sometimes the initial letter of a 
line is capitalized and sometimes not, with no great consistency. 
“Should” is almost always elided, and “would” only rarely; “could” 
may be elided or not. “Ev’ry” is preferred to “every; and “e’er” or 
“ne’er” to “ever” and “never:’ Elision is generously enough used to 
catch the slurrings of the human voice, as are such colloquialisms as 
“tho;” “till? “tis? and “’em:’ The spellings are sometimes old-fash- 
iened.” yet modern secllecl appear." “Triffle” (1. 61) is possibly 
a misspelling on the part of the copyist. “Enuff” (1. 131) is a spell- 


9L. 3 reads “cou'd” for “wou’d”; New Miscellany reads “could” L. 40 reads “con- 
tinued” for “continual”; New Miscellany reads “continu’d’ 


10As with “begg” (1. 49); “spightfull” (1. 65); “omitt” (1. 73); “witt” (1. 74); 
“easy’r” (1. 146); ° ‘noysom’ * (1. 181); “Duce” (1. 185); “submitt” (1. 192) ; “compleat” 
(1. 194); “Ruine” (1. 194); “Jockies” “. 207); “chuse” (1. 266). 

11As with “Beaus” (1. 42); “Style” (1. 50); “Rhyme” (1. 58); “Pultney” (1. 179); 
“hoise” (1. 182); “dullness” (1. 210). 
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ing insisted upon by Swift when he revised copy for Faulkner’s edi- 
tion of 1735.’* In general, the somewhat old-fashioned spellings, 
especially for such words as “Compleat” and “enuff? are consistent 
with Swift’s own particular usage. It seems unlikely, however, that 
the transcriber was copying from one of Swift’s own manuscripts, 
but more likely from a copy or a revised printed text, as Sir Harold 
Williams surmised was the case with Faulkner’s version of 1746. 
The title, “A Letter to a Lady; may represent an earlier or abbre- 
viated Irish form that later was expanded for purposes of publica- 
tion in England to the lengthy descriptive title under which the 
poem was first published there: An Epistle to a Lady Who Desired 
the Author to Make Verses on Her, in the Heroick Stile. 


A Letter to a Lady (p. 3) 
1 After venting all my Spight 

tell me what have I to write 

Every Error I cou’d find 

thré the Mazes of your mind 

have my busy Muse employ’d 

‘till the Company is cloy’d 

are you positive and fretful 

heedless ignorant forgetful 

these and twenty follies more 

I have often told before 
Hearken what my Lady says 
have I nothing then to praise? 
Ill it fits you to be witty (p. 4) 
where a fault shou’d move your pity 
if you think me too conceited 
or to Passion quickly heated 
if my wandring head be less 
Set on Reading than on dress 
if I alway seem so dull to ’ye 
I can solve the diffi-culty 
you would teach me to be wise 
truth and honour how to prize 
how to shine in Conversation 
and with Credit fill my Station 
how to relish Notions high 
how to live and how to dye 
but it was decreed by fate 
M:. Dean you come too late 


12See Poems, II, 4487. 
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Well I know you can discern 

1 am now too old to learn 

follies from my Youth instill’d 

have my Soul entirely fill’d 

in my head and heart they Center 

nor will let your lessons enter 
bred a fondling and an heiress 
drest like any Lady May’ ress 
Cockered by the Servants round 
was too good to touch the Ground 
thought the Life of ev ery Lady 
shou’d be one continued Play’ ‘day 
Balls and Masquerades and Shows 
Visits Plays and Powder’d Beaus 
thus you have my Case at large 
and may now perform } your Charge 
those Materials I have furnish’d 
when by you refin’d and burnish’d 
must that all the World may know ’em 
be reduc’d into a Poem 
but I begg suspend a while 
that same paultry Burlesque Style 
drop for once your constant rule 
turning all to Ridicule 
teaching others how to ape ye 
Court nor Parliament can scape ye 
treat the Publick and your friends 
both alike while neither mends 

Sing my Praise in strain Sublime 

treat not me with doggrel Rhyme 

’tis but just you shou'd produce 

with each fault each faults excuse 

Not to publish ev’ry triffle (p. 6) 

and my few perfections stifle 

with some Gifts at least endow me 

which my very foes allow me 

am I spightfull proud unjust 

did I ever break my trust 

which of all your modern Dames 

censures less or less defames 

in good manners am I faulty 

can you call me rude or haughty? 7? 

did I e’er my Mite with hold 

from the i impotent and old 

when did ever I omitt 
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due regard for men of witt 

when have I esteem exprest 

for a Coxcomb gaily drest 

do I like the Female tribe 

think it witt to fleer and Gibe 

who with less designing ends 

kindly entertains their friends 

with good words and Count’nance sprightly 

Strive to treat them all politely 
Think not Cards my chief diversion 
‘tis a wrong unjust aspersion 
never knew I any good in ’em 
but to doze my head like Lodanum 
We by play as men by drinking p- 7) 
pass our Nights to drive out thinking 
from my Ailments give me leisure 
I shall read and think with pleasure 
Conversation learn to relish 
and with books my mind embellish 

Now methinks I hear you cry 
Mr. Dean you must reply— 

Madam | allow ’tis true 

all these praises are your due 

you like some acute Philosopher 

Ev’ry fault have drawn a Gloss over 

placing i in the strongest light 

all your Virtues to my Sight 

though you lead a blameless Life 

live an humble prudent Wife 

answer all domestick Ends 

what is this to us your friends 

though your Children by a Nod 

Stand in awe without the Rod 

though by your obliging Sway 

Servants love you and obey 

though you treat us with a Smile 

clear your looks and Smooth your Style 

load our Plates from Ev’ry dish 

this is not the thing we w ish. 

Col’nel ————— may be your Debtor. (p. 8) 

we expect Employ ment better 

you must learn if you w ould gain us 

with good Sense to entertain us 

Scholars when good sense describing 

call it tasting and imbibing 
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Metaphorick meat and drink 

is to understand and think 

we may Carve for others thus 

and let others carve for us 

to discourse and to attend 

is, to help yourself and friend 

Conversation is but carving 

carve for all yourself is Starving 

give no more to Ev’ry Guest 

than he’s able to digest 

give him always of the prime 

and but little at a time 

Carve to all but just enuff 

let them neither Starve nor Stuff 

and that you may have your due 

let your Neighbour carve for you 

to Conclude this long Essay 

pardon if I disobey 

nor against my Nat’ral vein 

treat you in Heroic Strain 

I, as all the Parish knows 

hardly can be grave in Prose 

Still to lash and lashing Smile (p. 9) 

ill befits a lofty Style 

from the Planet of my Birth 

I encounter Vice with Mirth 

wicked Ministers of State 

I can easy’r Scorn than hate 

and I find it answers right 

Scorn torments them more than Spight 

all the Vices of a Court 

do but serve to make me Sport 

were I in some foreign Realm 

which all Vices overwhelm 

where a Monkey wore a Crown 

must I tremble at his frown 

Could I not thro’ all his Ermin 

Spy the strutting chattring Vermin 

Safely write a smart Lampoon 

to expose the brisk Baboon 
When my Muse officious ventures 
on the Nations representers 
teaching by what Golden Rules 
into Knaves they turn their fools 
how the Helm is rul’d by W——le 
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at whose Oars like Slaves they all pull 
165 let the Vessel split on Shelves 

with the freight enrich themselves 
Safe within my little Wherry 
all their madness makes me merr 
Like the Watermen of Thames (p. 10) 
I row by and call them Names 
like the every laughing Sage 
in a Jest I spend my Rage 
though it must be understood 
I would hang them if I could 
if I can but fill my Nitch 
I attempt no higher Pitch 
leave to D’Anvers and his Mate 
Maxims wise to rule the State 
Pultney deep. Accomplish’t St. Johns 
Scourge the Villains with a Vengeance 
let me tho’ the smell be noysom. 
Strip their Bums, let Cabeb hoise ’em 
then apply Alectos whip 
till they wriggle howl and Skip 

Duce is in you M'. Dean 

what can all this Passion mean 

Mention Courts you'll ne’er be quiet 

on Corruptions running Riot 

End as it befits your Station 

come to use and application 

nor with Senate keep a fuss 

I submitt and answer thus 

if the Machinations brewing 

to Compleat the publick Ruine 

Never once could have the power 

to affect me half an hour 

Sooner would I write in Buskins 

Mournful Elegies on Bluskins 

if I laugh at Whig and Tory 

I conclude a fortiori 

all your eloquence will scarce 

drive me from my favourite farce 

This I must insist on for as 

it is well observ’d by Horace 

Ridicule has greater power 

to re form the World than Scour 

horses thus, let Jockies Judge else 

Switches better guide than Cudgels 
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Bastings heavy dry obtuse 
only dullness can produce 
while [a] little gentle Jerking 
sets the spirits all a Working 
Thus | find it by Experiment 
Scolding moves you less than merriment 
I may Storm and rage in vain 
it but stupifies your Brain 
but with Raillery to Nettle 
Sets your thoughts upon their mettle 
gives Imagination Scope 
never lets your mind elope 
Drives out Brangling and Contention (p. 12) 
brings in Reason and Invention 
for your Sake as well as mine 
I the lofty Style decline 
I should make a figure scurvy 
and your head turn topsy turvy 
I who love to have a fling 
both at Senate House and —— 
that they might some better way tread 
to avoid the publick hatred 
thought no method more commodious 
than to shew their Vices odious 
which I chose to make appear 
not by anger but a Sneer 
As my Method of re formin 
is by laughing not by Storming 
(for my friends have alw ay thought 
tenderness my greatest fault) 
wou'd you have me change my Stile 
on your faults no longer Smile 
but to patch up all our Quarrells 
quote you Texts from Plutarchs Morals 
or from Solomon produce 
Maxims teaching Wisdoms use 
if I treat you like a Cr——d H—d 
you have cheap enough compounded 
Can you put in higher ny (p. 13) 
than the Owner of St. J— 
you are not so great a beanie 
as the hirelings “of St. St—s 
you are of a lower Class 
than my friend S. R—t Brass 
none of these have mercy found 
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I have laugh’d and lash’d them round 
255 have you seen a Rocket fly 
you could Swear it pierc’t the Sky 
it but reach’d the middle Air 
bursting into pieces there 
Thousand sparkles falling down 
260 light on many a Coxcomb’s Crown 
See, what mirth the sport creates 
Sindges hair but breaks no pates 
thus, should I attempt to climb 
treat you in a Style Sublime 
265 such a Rocket is my Muse 
Shou’d I lofty Numbers chuse 
E’er I reach’d Parnassus’s to 
I shou’d burst and bursting drop 
all my fire would fall in Scraps 
270 give your head some gentle raps 
only make it smart a while 
then cou’d I forbear to Smile 
When I found the tingling pain (p. 14) 
entring warm your frigid Brain 
275 make you able upon Sight 
to decide of w rong and right 
talk with sense whate’er you please on 
learn to relish truth and Reason 
thus we both shou’d gain our Prize 
280 Ito laugh and you grow wise. 


IV 

It is clear that Faulkner in Dublin had available to him about 
1734-1735 im manuscript or in a revised printed text (as with the 
Huntington transcriptions) more complete versions of An Epistle 
to a Lady and On Poetry: A Rapsody than he eventually printed. 
Although A Rapsody appeared in Volume II of the Works (1735), 
it omitted such passages as are found tipped into the Huntington 
volume and are recorded elsewhere. In spite of his desire to pub- 
lish accurately all that he could of Swift's acknowledged poems, it 
is clear that Faulkner did not dare to print An Epistle to a Lady 
until 1746, and then only with six lines of an offensive and libelous 
passage (that had led to legal action earlier) left in asterisks, but 
with six additional (and inoffensive) lines added elsewhere. The 
same is probably true of the omitted passages in A Rapsody, in it- 
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self a far more offensive piece. For when that poem appeared in 
folio on December 31, 1733, An Epistle to a Lady had been in print 
for a month and a half, with no action as yet having been taken 
against it. Moreover, when the printer, John Wilford, was the first 
to be arrested on January 11, 1734, it was ostensibly because of the 
libelous nature of An Epistle, and yet the much more violent and 
libelous Rapsody surely must have been the final cause for legal 
action. The omissions from A Rapsody, by whomever made, are a 
kind of tacit admission that An Epistle had given offense enough, 
as well as being a recognition of the still stronger abuse of these 
passages in A Rapsody. 

Wilford incriminated Swift’s protégé, the Reverend Matthew 
Pilkington, and he in turn gave away Lemuel Gilliver, one of the 
publishers, and Mrs. Mary Barber, a struggling Dublin poetess 
whom Swift befriended and to whom (according to Mrs. Pilking- 
ton) he gave the manuscripts of An Epistle and A Rapsody to con- 
vey to Pilkington in London.” Gilliver in turn panicked and in- 


183Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, ed. J. Isaacs (New York, 1928), p. 98. Mrs. 
Pilkington had no reason to love her former husband when she was writing her 
Memoirs, but she then (p. 105) maintained that he was not, as was commonly sup- 
posed, the informer, Possibly the printer, “Mr. Aris; supplied evidence for later ar- 
rests. The sequence of events may be followed in the newspapers of the time: 

London Evening-Post, No. 960 for Saturday, Jan. 12 to Tuesday, Jan. 15, 1734: “On 
Friday last [Jan. 11, 1734), Mr. John Wilford, a Publisher in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
was taken into Custody by one of his Majesty’s Messengers, for publishing a Poem 
call’d, An Epistle to a Lady? 

Grub-Street Journal, No. 213 for Thursday, Jan. 24, 1734: “Saturday, Jan. 19. Yes- 
terday [Jan. 18, 1734], Mr. Aris, the printer of a pamphlet, entitled, An Epistle to a 
Lady, was admitted to bail; as was the day before [ Jan. 17, 1734) Mr. John Wilford, 
the publisher?’ 

Gentleman’s Magazine, 1V (for Jan. 1734), 46: “Friday, 11.[{Jan.] Mr Jobn Wilford, 
was taken into Custody for publishing a Poem, call’d An Epistle to a Lady; as were 
some Days after the Printer [Aris] and the Bookseller Capt. Gulliver [Lemuel Gilli- 
ver], but all admitted to Bail? 

nas Evening-Post, No. 968 for Thursday, Jan. 31 to Saturday, Feb. 2, 1734: “On 

Nednesday morning [Jan. 30, 1734) Mrs Mary Barber was taken up by two of his 
Majesty’ s Messengers, on the information of the Rev. Mr. Pilkington, Chaplain to the 
late Ld. Mayor, on account of an Epistle to a Lady lately publish'd: She was examined 
yesterday [Feb. 1, 1734] in the Evening, and admitted to Bail? Cf. [Abel Boyer, ed.)}, 
The Political State of Great Britain, XLVII, 220. 

Ibid., XLVII (for March 1734), 231: “Printers taken up. On the 28th of January 
last, several Printers and Publishers, at Dublin, were taken into Custody, for printing 
and publishing a Poem, called, The Rapsody on Poetry, the same being deemed to be 
a scurrilous and scandaious Libel. This Poem was likewise printed and published at 
London, but we do not hear that any Person has been taken up for it on this Side of 
the Water’ 
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criminated his fellow publisher Benjamin Motte. Motte’s letter to 
Swift of July 31, 1735, furnishes a good account of the affair.** 

Although Motte and Mrs. Barber were released on bail soon after 
their arrests, the government and especially Sir Robert Walpole 
were enraged enough to want a full pound of flesh. Swift’s biogra- 
pher, Sheridan, is probably not exaggerating Walpole’s rage and the 
consequences for Ireland, had the prime minister sent a king’s mes- 
senger to arrest Swift himself and bring him to trial in England.”* 
Frustrated in this, the government seems to have made it as difficult 
as possible for Swift’s friends Motte and Mrs. Barber. According to 
Motte, charges against the two were not finally dismissed until “the 
last day of the last term” (Corresp., V, 214), or about the end of 
June or early July 1735, both having been arrested in late January 
1734. From his letter to Swift of July 31 it is apparent that Motte 
had been compelled to lead a circumspect and cautious existence in 
the meanwhile. The same was probably true of the luckless Mrs. 
Barber, the publication of whose long-awaited subscription volume 
of Poems on Several Occasions seems also to have been hindered by 
the charge against her.”* 


14Corresp., V, 214-215. 

18The following news item from the Gentleman’s Magazine for Sept. 1734 (IV, 
509) shows the temper of the Kevan Bail at this time: “Sunday, 22 [Sept.]. As Paul 
Farrell, alias Gallows Paul, a noted Constable at Dublin, was carryed Prisoner to 
Kilmainhaim for a Misdemeanour, the Mob, bearing him an old Grudge for being 
active in ee the late riotous Weavers, seiz’d him, cut out one of his 
Testicles, cut off his Underlip, hacked him in several Parts of his Body, and then 
hang’d him on a Tree, where he remain’d till 12 o’Clock next Day’ 

16Although dated “1734; Mrs. Barber’s volume of verse did not appear until the 
spring of 1735 and was then distributed by her son. The (London) Daily Courant 
for Friday, Jan. 17, 1735: “December 19. 1734. Those Persons who have done Mrs. 
Barber the Honour to solicit a Subscription for her, and have not yet given in their 
Lists, are intreated to send them immediately to Mr. Charles Rivington, Bookseller 
in St. Paul’s Church-yard, or to Mr. Leake, Bookseller at Bath. 

“The Books will be delivered to the Subscribers the 1st of March next, or any Day 
after, by the Author’s Son, Rupert Barber, at Mr. Pond’s, Painter, in Covent Garden, 
from Ten in the Morning to Six in the Afternoon. 

“N.B. Whereas many Thapeion have been lost by Persons to whom they were de- 
livered, ‘tis hoped those who demand Books, whose Names are not in the List of 
Subscribers, will not be offended, if they are asked to whom they Subscribed’ 

It is of some interest perhaps to notice that Swift, in one of the MSS he gave Mrs. 
Barber to carry to London, seems to be poking fun at a passage in one of her own 
poems that he had seen jn manuscript and that he would not have liked, since it was 
profuse flattery addressed to the son of the prime minister: 


I expect not a Place, nor hope for a Pension. 
The Love of the Muse is my only Pretension. 
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It is little wonder, then, that Faulkner, when he came to issue 
his four volumes of Swift’s Works in early 1735, with the charges 
against Motte and Mrs. Barber still to be heard, proceeded cau- 
tiously in the matter of A Rapsody (although technically it had not 
been complained of as libelous). Nor is it surprising that Faulkner 
was eminently cautious, even as late as 1746, in printing An Epistle, 
although he had probably had manuscripts or revised texts of both 

oems in hand at the time he was printing the first four volumes 
of Swift’s Works. Faulkner may also have profited by the delay in 
printing An Epistle, perhaps obtaining from Swift himself the addi- 
tional six lines that the edition of 1746 first printed, as well as other 
minor corrections and improvements. 

An Epistle to line 132 is a fine example of raillery, the skillful, 
backhanded kind of panegyric in which Swift took such great 
pride. The poem to this point is in dialogue form. As the poem 
opens, Lady Acheson, the “Lady” of the title, may be supposed 
to have just finished opportuning Swift to write something in 
heroic style to make up for the lambasting he had given her in The 
Journal of a Modern (Dublin) Lady (1729). It is to this earlier 
poem that Swift seems to refer in the first ten lines of An Epistle. 
Although he manages to avoid writing in a heroic vein about her 
virtues, Swift still achieves a deft and graceful praise of Lad 
Acheson’s many good qualities in an indirect and backhanded way 
that is pure raillery of the best sort, especially lines 65-90 and 99- 
110. After line 132 and for the remainder of the poem it becomes 
practically a monologue of abuse directed against the king and 
his ministers. As Sir Harold Williams surmised, the first part of 
the poem, with its brilliant raillery, was probably composed at 
the Achesons’ estate of Market Hill in 1729 or 1730. The second 





I hate to abuse—and I never can flatter: 
I write for no Party, nor either bespatter. 


“An Invitation to Edward Walpole, Esq; upon Hearing He Was Landed in Dublin? 
Poems on Several Occasions (London, 1734), pp. 196-197. 
Fair Britain in thy Monarch blest, 
Whose Virtues bear the strictest Test; 
Whom never Faction cou’d bespatter, 
Nor Minister, nor Poet flatter. 
On Poetry: A Rapsody, in Poems, Il, p. 655, ll. 411-414. 
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half of the poem—the libelous portion—was probably composed 
in 1732 or in the first half of 1733. 

A Rapsody was probably composed at about the same time as 
the second half of An Epistle. It is in the same, or even huger, vein 
of abuse, this time, however (reversing the formula of raillery), 
moving by moments to rhapsodies of fulsome praise that by a 
continuous and masterful use of irony turns all to dispraise, es- 
pecially lines 411-480."" But the greatest irony of all was that Queen 
Caroline at first was taken in by the surface meaning of the poem, 
until Lord Hervey taught her to look for the opposite of what 
was said. We have always had to take the word of Reverend Wil- 
liam King, Swift's young Oxford friend, for Queen Caroline’s 
initial confusion about A Rapsody, even though the poem’s title, 
with its slangy double pun upon “a rapp;’ or spurious, counterfeit 
coin, and a “rap;’ or knock on the head, should have warned of its 


17The following unpublished passage from Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington, Forster No. 530, pp. 67-68, shows that by about 1735 Swift was adept 
enough at mock-panegyric to write it even in “Anglo-Latino”: 
Cumbo is, laetus trito beas meri as ama 
id at fore te en, or as ager manat— 
anno ver e.ver aro a ringat toris 
o vera poto Mummi na sto-ve: O, i 
fis parum inani timeor placeor o portu 
niti, Ima sono fato ad, apis mire, orto 
se more stilla citi Zeno ee ver. 
And dy et Siriam alo i alma nas 
ani; [ rore alo udas as i passo vere 
veri guttur at nite, Hi fora [Georgio] 
fore ver. His favo rite Si Robur time an 
is apri minis ter fit fora nempe— 
rore; his Quin is ago des. His sonat— 
tuenti is fit fora do Zeno fine Ladi 
sto pro duce ab as tarde veri forti nite 
An ange lis notas feras e veri da uter 
tecum aro undas ut hinc fit: In fine, asto 
Hanno veri an Boo bis here tequ mi 
cane at ani time; fors uritis nos in at alto 
beatum forti times a de, ormo re... Alimenti sto do 
aliquando fora sis ter omine in abusi 
res o vim portans. at anno ver. Quin 
Caro linis reddito favo rus; fuimus 
tonare hera quales. ... Euro pisto narro fors 0 
miti a nempe rore asso ursis His quin Caro linis 
offas hi a rasas e ver sat in atro— 
ne. Os odi vina nani mali sto bea 
do reddas an ange lis; Abite Abite, 
Itis qui te a re verso falli sed. 
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true content."* Recently, however, I have come upon the following 
passage in an alternating dialogue written by Swift and Dr. Thomas 
Sheridan in “Anglo-Angli? one of their privately concocted Anglo- 
Latin “languages” of 1734-1735. The dialogue was probably written 
in late 1735, when Swift visited Sheridan at Cavan, It is among the 
unpublished Anglo-Latin writings preserved in the Forster Collec- 
tion (Forster No. 530, pp. 22-23), and it seems to acknowledge 
in Swift’s own words that Queen Caroline was indeed deceived by 
the irony of A Rapsody. 


1 [Sheridan] They cap tack [?] nose yew 
two bee ann ay nay me 
Isle Scene o mower. 
[Swift] I’ve all you no tea vile tongs, Eye 
maw law yaw! Deign toe hiss 
Madge ease tye a swell ass thick 
ween. [Sheridan] Youth inck sow o Knack 
Count of fewer pan a jeer rick 
Inn ewer raps odd he Ice 
10 up hose. [Swift] note a tall; (Cue e’een 
Carroll in a) Fork ween Carol in 
a wasp leased’ 


18King’s account is to be found in his Political and Literary Anecdotes (London, 
1818), p. 15. Swift used the word “raps” to signify a spurious or counterfeit half- 
penny in his poems of 1724-1725 “ A Serious Poem upon William Wood” and “Wood, 
an Insect” (Poems, I, 335, 352), poems he may have been looking over in 1732 or 
1733 for inclusion in Faulkner’s edition. Concluding an extended simile at the end 
of An Epistle (1. 270), he spoke of “gentle raps? or knocks on the head. The word 
would then have been on his mind—in all its punning meanings—when he came to 
choose a title for On Poetry: A Rapsody. 

Two poems appeared almost at once to answer A Rapsody. “On Reading the 
Rhapsody on Poetry” was printed in the London Magazine, III (Jan. 1734), 42, and 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, IV (Jan. 1734), 45. The second picked up the pun in 
its title and was announced in the “Register of Books publish’d in January, 1734” of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, IV, 55, as “A Rap at the Rapsody. Price 6 d? 

19Words in parentheses are cancellations: 

1 [Sheridan] the captack [?] knows you 
to be an enemy 
I'll say no more. 
[Swift] I value not a’ vile tongues, I’m 
5 aloyal Dean to his 
Majesty as well as the 
Queen. [Sheridan] You think so 
on account of your panegyric 
in your Rapsody I 
10 suppose. [Swift] Not at all; (Queen 
Carolina) For Queen Carolina 
was pleased. 


wa 
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The Huntington transcriptions differ from Lord Orrery’s or 
Scott’s versions of the passages omitted from A Rapsody, and yet 
they include all six omitted passages. An Epistle, with some dif- 
ferences, resembles most closely the poem as printed by Faulkner 
in 1746. The transcriptions of both poems seem to me to be of 
value as showing what Faulkner had available to print in early 
1735 but dared not publish for fear of legal consequences. For 
two major poems with which Swift took great pains in composing 
and revising, the Huntington transcriptions also show their stage 
of development in 1735, at which time and in which form they 
were being privately circulated among Swift’s closest Dublin 
friends. 





Notes and Documents 


Alterations in the First Edition of Greene’s 
A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592) 


TS ARE two copies extant of the first edition of Robert 
Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (STC 12300). In the 


attack that enraged Gabriel Harvey and was to lead to the notori- 
ous quarrel between Harvey and Thomas Nashe. The Huntington 
copy has the original state of this gathering. 

The Harvey cancel is not the only difference between the two 
copies, however. In the outer form of sheet F a sidenote on sig. F1 
in the Bodleian copy is absent from the Huntington copy, while a 
passage about bakers on sig. F4” is differently worded. 

The problem is to decide which of these two states of F (outer) 
came first. Let us call the uncanceled copy of the first edition 
Quarto A, the canceled copy of the first edition Quarto B, and the 
second edition Quarto C.? 

The two alterations in F (outer) were made simultaneously, while 
the sheet was still being run off. This can be proved by an exami- 
nation of the presswork of the two copies. The headlines of Quarto 
A run: 


Form A H2’ 


I 
2. 
%. 
4. 


1See R. B. McKerrow, “Early Editions of Greene’s ‘Quip for an Upstart Courtier’ 
(1592)? Gentleman’s Magazine, CCC (1906), 69-71. 


2Quarto A is STC 12300, Huntington Library copy (61128). 
Quarto B is STC 12300, Bodleian Library copy. 
Quarto C is STC 12301, Westminster Abbey Library copy. 
See Edwin Haviland Miller, “The Editions of Robert Greene’s A Quip for an 
Upstart Courtier (1592)} Studies in Bibliography, V1 (1954), 107 ff. 
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Da Ese Fe’ Gi «~ 
_ oe G4 Hz 
Da Egy F2vY G3” Hiv 
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Thus, except that occasionally headlines are exchanged diag- 
onally within a form (which is quite normal), the headlines of 
Quarto A run regularly in two skeleton forms. The exchange of 
forms after the F gathering suggests, however, that there was a 
hiatus in the printing at this point. This theory is borne out by a 
change in the position of the watermarks in the last two sheets: 
in gatherings B-F the watermark comes between leaves one and 
four of each sheet; in gatherings G and H (and A) the watermark 
comes between leaves two and three. 

These characteristics of headlines and watermarks are identical 
in Quarto B—apart from aberrations in sheet E because of the 
cancel—so we may deduce that the changes in F (outer) were made 
while the sheet was being run off; and, since there is no sign of a 
second interruption in the presswork, we must assume that they 
were made at the same time. Consequently, anything decided about 
one of the changes must automatically apply to the other. 

The first of the alterations, the sidenote on sig. F1 of Quarto B— 
missing in Quarto A~—gives no help in deciding which was the 
earlier state. The sidenote is quite colorless and serves no particular 
purpose, either as gloss or index to the text: 

Wel sho[uld] / the lords [of] / the cou[ncil] / do to loo[ke] / to 

those b[ase] / knaue s[hoo-] / makers t({hat] / ioyne wi[th] / coos- 

enin{g] / curriers, [a-] / gainst th[eir] / own com[pa-] / nie to the 


[vn-] / doing of [ma-] / ny hones[{t] / poore m[en] / of that 
tr[ade.] /* 


It seems improbable that this sidenote should have been especially 
added, but, on the other hand, there is no reason why it should 
have been deliberately excised. The alteration on sig. F4Y is more 
helpful. A passage that in Quarto A reads, “And as for you good- 
man Baker, that delight to be seen where most people resort, euen 
on the pillory in the cheefe market place .. . ;’ reads in Quarto B, 


8A Quip (STC 12300, Bodleian copy), sig. F1; the letters in brackets are reconstruc- 
tions because of cropping. 
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“And for you goodman Baker, you that are cosine to Christ in 
brooking the pillorie as hee did the crosse. . . ?” In the lines im- 
mediately following this passage occur these variants (readings 
from Quarto A first): 
F4’.35 dere yere deere yeare 
gen-/tlewoman : Gentlewoman, you / 
36 hande ... yet / hand... content / 
37 weight : weight by many ounces 


Obviously the change in the baker passage disturbed the spacing 
of the remainder of the page. 

Because the second edition—Quarto C—follows Quarto B in these 
minor variants after the baker passage, Miller supposes that the 
Quarto B state of F(outer), rather than the Quarto A state, was 
the copy text for Quarto C.* The baker passage itself reads in 
Quarto C: “And for you, goodman Baker, you that loue to be 
seene in the open Market place vpon the Pyllory. . . °° In content 
this version is closer to the Quarto A version of the baker passage 
than to the Quarto B version. It is not identical, however, and in 
form it is closer to the Quarto B version: it is of the same length 
as the Quarto B version; it lacks “as” after “And” like the Quarto 
B version; and it has an extra “you” after “Baker” as in the Quarto 
B version. 

Despite a difference in content in the baker passage, therefore, a 
strong case can be made out for supposing that Quarto C was 
printed from the Quarto B state of F(outer). From this, however, 
and perhaps also because Quarto B undoubtedly has a later version 
of sigs. E3-E4 (i.e., the Harvey cancel), Miller goes on to assume 
that the Quarto B state of F(outer) must necessarily be later than 
the Quarto A state. He thus draws two conclusions: the reading, 
“And for you goodman Baker, you that are cosine to Christ in 
brooking the pillorie as hee did the crosse . . . ’ must be regarded 
as a deliberate emendation, although Miller admits that as an im- 
provement it is questionable;’ and, secondly, the sidenote on sig. 


4“The Editions of ... A Quip ...? SB, 112,n.8. 
5A Quip (STC 12301, Westminster Abbey copy), sig. E3. 


6“Deletions in Robert Greene’s A Quip for an Upstart Courtier (1592)? HLQ, 
XV (1952), 280, n. 7. 
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Fi must be regarded as a later addition, raising the questions of 
why it was added and whether it was added by the author or the 
printer. 

A priori, however, it is more likely that a passage as blasphe- 
mous as the baker passage in Quarto B might be overlooked by the 
printer in the original and then subsequently corrected than that 
he would allow it to be introduced as a correction itself; Wolfe, 
the printer, moreover, was trying to be respectable at this time." 

Secondly, Miller’s tentative explanation for the addition of a side- 
note is bibliographically unlikely. When he says that the sidenote 
on sig. F1 of Quarto B may have been added “to make this edition 
resemble the original;’* he is suggesting that this sidenote was added 
to replace the sidenote attacking Richard Harvey on sig. E4 of 
Quarto A. This would mean that the Harvey cancel (sigs. E1ii- 
E1iii”, Quarto B) was made before the F gathering had been fully 
printed. But the evidence seems to show that the canceled leaves of 
Quarto B are a later interpolation, made after the tract was com- 
pletely printed. Not only do these two leaves have Roman figures 
instead of Arabic in the signatures and fewer lines per page than 
the regular leaves, but they are also joined together and share a 
watermark—impossible in any normal quarto folding—while the 
watermark and chain lines are different from those in any other part 
of the book. This, along with the fact that the canceled leaves also 
have their own headlines, makes it certain that they were inter- 
polated after the whole tract had been printed. The sidenote on 
sig. Fi cannot have been added to make Quarto B resemble Quarto 
A, therefore, because the sidenote it is supposed to have replaced 
was not lost until later. 

These anomalies arise from assuming that the Quarto B state of 
F(outer) must necessarily be later than the Quarto A state. 

Since there are emendations on sheet E and also on sheet F in 
the first edition and since these emendations are independent of 


™See McKerrow, A Dictionary of Printers and Booksellers . . . 1557-1640 (London, 
1910), pp. 296-298; Adolph Gerber, “All of the Five Fictitious Italian Editions . . . 
by John Wolfe of London? Modern Language Notes, XXII (1907), 2-6; Harry R. 
Hoppe, “John Wolfe, Printer and Publisher, 1579-16017 The Library, 4th Ser., XIV 
(1934), 263-271. 

8“Deletions in Robert Greene’s A Quip ...) HLQ, 280, n. 7. 
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each other, there are four variants of the first edition theoretically 
possible: 

1. E(uncanceled) & F (Christ) 

2. E(uncanceled) & F (Market place) —i.e., Quarto A 

3. E(canceled) & F (Market place) 

4. E(canceled) & F (Christ) —i.e., Quarto B 


The variants would be the result of mixing corrected and uncor- 
rected sheets in the binding; there is no need to suppose that, be- 
cause Quarto A has the uncanceled state of sheet E, it must also 
have the original state of F(outer). It is quite possible that in 
Quarto A an uncanceled sheet E is bound with a corrected F (outer) 
and that in Quarto B a canceled sheet E is bound with an uncor- 
rected F (outer). 

A late, mixed copy like Quarto B may be the result of a mere 
mistake by the binder; alternatively, perhaps it was due to the un- 
expected demand for the tract, when copies would be made up 
quickly and, quite possibly, discarded sheets used as long as they 
were not too bad. The latter assumption is perhaps lent a little 
weight by the fact that it was the Quarto B copy that survived to 
be the copy text for Quarto C. When the compositor of Quarto 
C reached the uncorrected baker passage in his copy text, he 
probably emended it memorially, from his recollection of the ear- 
lier correction. This is at least a plausible explanation of why the 
baker passage in Quarto C is like (though not identical with) the 
Quarto A version in content, but like the Quarto B version in form. 

If we assume that the Quarto A state of F(outer) is a corrected 
state, then we must assume that the sidenote on F1 was excised, 
not added. Since it is colorless, useless but not objectionable, its 
loss was probably due to mechanical causes. Possibly, when the 
chase was unlocked to correct the baker passage, the type of this 
sidenote was disturbed, and the printer, rather than reset a sidenote 
of so little value, decided to scrap it completely. There is no need 
to question its authenticity, therefore; others of the earlier sidenotes 
are just as colorless. 

Thus, although the sequence of the states of F(outer) cannot 
definitely be proved, such bibliographical evidence as we possess 
makes it a shade more than possible that the Quarto A state is the 
later, corrected version—an order that the mean.ng of the baker 
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passages and the meaninglessness of the sidenote suggest a priori. 

If we accept this order for the sake of argument, the next ques- 
tion is whether the emendation of the baker passage came from 
Greene or the printer. Since the corrected version is longer than 
the original reading and involved the resetting of several later 
lines, it seems probable that the emendation was Greene’s own 
work. The printer would surely have avoided such resetting and, 
like the compositor of Quarto C later, could easily have invented 
a correction that would have taken up the same room as the original. 
The ambiguity of “where most people resort” in the corrected ver- 
sion, moreover, has a smack of Greene’s irony. 

This hypothesis in turn throws a new light on the provenance of 
alterations in the second edition and on Greene’s possible reasons 
for the Harvey cancel. If Greene was prepared to make a stop- 
press emendation to eliminate blasphemy as early as the first print- 
ing of A Quip, it becomes more likely that he had a hand in similar 
alterations in the second edition’ and also supports the theory that 
he canceled his attack on the Harveys neither for fear, as Harvey 
suggests,’ nor at the instigation of his physician, as Nashe claims,” 
but for reasons of conscience. The last theory has already been sug- 
gested by Chauncey Sanders and Miller on the grounds of 
Greene’s spiritual melancholia at the time of A Quip and the 
emphatic advice against personal calumny that Greene gives in 
the’ Groats-Worth of Witte." 

R. B. ParKER 


See ibid., 278, 282. 
10F oure Letters ...,ed. George Bagshawe Harrison (London, 1922), p. 13. 


11Strange Newes...,in The Works of Thomas Nashe, ed. McKerrow, I (London, 
1904), 279-280. 

12Sanders, “Robert Greene and the Harveys; Indiana University Studies, XVIII 
(1931), 58; Miller, “The Relationship of Robert Greene and Thomas Nashe (1588- 
1592); Philological Quarterly, XXXIII (1954), 353-367. 


18Ed. Harrison (London, 1923), pp. 44-45. 





Mason, Walpole, and That Rogue Almon’” 


F™ ANONYMOUS satirical poems of the late eighteenth century 
achieved the success won by William Mason’s An Heroic Epistle 
to Sir William Chambers (1773). Praised in the papers and reviews, 
it inspired a host of emulators,’ but 


The Verse, tho’ grac’d with Fashion’s prize, 
On Party built, with Party dies.* 


Today Mason is best known as Gray’s biographer and the friend 
of Horace Walpole, whose commentary upon Mason’s satires is 
accepted as authoritative.’ Unfortunately Walpole was no neutral 
observer but a participant in the literary and political skirmishing 
of the times. In the case of Mason’s satires and their publisher, 
John Almon, Walpole presents the misleading picture of a hap- 
less author betrayed by a rascally bookseller for a few pieces of 
silver. Re-examination of the evidence and the witnesses exculpates 
the publisher from most of Walpole’s charges and throws new 
light upon his relations with Mason. 

An Heroic Epistle was written at Aston, Yorkshire, during the 
autumn of 1772. Taking Sir William Chambers’ recent Disserta- 
tion on Oriental Gardening‘ as his point of departure, Mason sallied 
forth against George III’s system of government and the host of 
placemen and pensioners who inhabited the paths and byways of 
Georgian politics. Walpole visited York in August, and the project 
was advanced in friendly conversation at the Black Swan. When 


*Compiled with the assistance of a Folger Shakespeare Library Research Fellow- 
ship (Summer 1955). 


1London Chronicle, March 30, 1773; Monthly Review, XLVIII (1773), 314-315; 
Critical Review, XXXV_ (1773), 465-470. See Martin S. Day, “The Influence of 
Mason’s Heroic Epistle; Modern Language Quarterly, XIV (1953), 235 ff. 


2A Familiar Epistle to the Author of the Heroic Epistle (London, 1774), p. 15. 


8See John W. Draper, William Mason: A Study in Eighteenth-Century Culture 
(New York, 1924); Paget Toynbee, Satirical Poems Published Anonymously by Wil- 
liam Mason with Notes by Horace Walpole (Oxford, 1926); Philip Gaskell, The First 
Editions of William Mason (Cambridge, Eng., 1951) ; Horace Walpole’s Correspond- 
ence with William Mason, ed. Wilmarth S. Lewis et al. (New Haven, 1955). 


4See Isabel W. Chase, “William Mason and Sir William Chambers’ Dissertation on 
Oriental Gardening}? Journal of English and Germanic Philology, XXXV (1936), 
517 ff. 
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Mason submitted a couplet to Walpole in September, Walpole 
declared that it was “as good as any of the rest: Anonymity was 
Mason’s choice, but the secretive nature of his publications owes 
much to Walpole, who probably suggested that Mason’s manu- 
script should be submitted to the Piccadilly bookseller John Almon. 
Walpole had utilized Almon for his own pamphleteering in 1764 
and knew he was willing to risk the wrath of administration in 
order to advance the cause of opposition. 

The poem was accepted by December, and Mason anticipated 
publication “in a fortnight or three weeks:”* In fact, nearly three 
months elapsed before it appeared, for the bookseller insisted upon 
proper timing. Mason perforce acquiesced, and when Walpole in- 
quired the reason for delay, he declared that the publisher was re- 
sponsible, for “at present on satis magnum theatrum mihi estis:”" 
The delay also necessitated a prefatory explanation that “the Book- 
seller . . . declined publishing it, till the Town was full’’* Mason’s 
patience was exhausted before the last week of February 1773. He 
confided to Walpole that “Expectation is over, and I verily believe 
hush money has been taken. It would be wrong to enter into par- 
ticulars, yet after a full month’s time this suspicion surely is not 
without good grounds: Walpole hastened to follow the scent of 


corruption and replied that he was “not surprised . . . that satire 
should be bought ‘off:”® The press gave the lie to such gloomy 
prophecy in a matter of days—in fact, if Walpole’s dating of the 
publication is correct,’ the work was already on sale! 


5Corr., I, 38, 45-46. Draper calls Walpole a “collaborator” (Mason, p. 250), but 
Allen Tracy Hazen, A Bibliography of Horace Walpole (New Haven, 1948), p. 152, 
terms Walpole’ s assistance legendary: “he merely assisted in the planned mystifica- 
tion” 


Corr., I, 56. 
7Corr., I, 59-60. 
8Heroic Epistle, 1st ed. (London, 1773), p.-iii; Corr., 1, 56; The Poetical Works of 


the Author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, ed. John Almon (Lon- 
don, 1805), p. 3. 


®Corr., I, 62. 

10Corr., I, 66. 

11Walpole’s letter is dated March 2, but his copy of the rst ed. is dated “February” 
The pamphlet was advertised on March 11, but Mason received a copy at Aston 


about March 12, which suggests publication at an earlier date. Corr., I, 66, 74; Wal- 
pole’s copy in the Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
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The poet’s success and the zeal with which his identity was pur- 
sued delighted Walpole, but as Mason’s Heroic Postscript to the 
Public reached completion during the winter of 1773/74, Walpole’s 
enthusiasm diminished. Half out of his mind with fatigue and anx- 
lety, seeing traitors at every turn, Walpole warned Mason against 
Almon, “whom I know and have found to be a rogue. He has al- 
ready bragged, such a poem was coming out, and remember if he 
guesses the author, that you must manage him. Money will be of- 
fered him to tell, and he will take it and tell?”* Mason promptly 
assured his nervous correspondent that all was well. “A[{lmon] 
knows nothing about the matter yet, and was it now in his hands 
would make no use of it till the beginning of a new month for his 
own pecuniary reasons.’** Walpole was momentarily calmed, and 
his charge of “puffing” a forthcoming pamphlet may be considered. 

Almon made no secret of his anticipation of a new satire by the 
author of the Heroic Epistle. He was a publisher with advance in- 
formation on a prospective best seller, a fact Mason apparently for- 
got, Walpole did not know, and later critics have overlooked. In 
May 1773 Mason wrote to Almon delineating a scheme to satirize 
“those characters whose peculiar de-merits to their country, entitle 
them to the most conspicuous niches” in the “Temple of Infamy:’** 
The liberty of the press was the intended theme, but Mason “ex- 
punged a full third” of the poem because “it destroyed the unity” 
of the work.*® With this evidence, the first cause of Walpole’s alarm 
disappears. 

Walpole’s charge of bribery was elaborated in 1779 in a set of 
notes on Mason’s satirical poems that remained buried among his 
papers until 1926. Therein he specifically accused Almon of accept- 
ing money from Samuel Martin for removing his name from the 
Heroic Epistle and the Heroic Postscript, and of omitting from 
Mason’s Ode to Sir Fletcher Norton (1777) six lines satirizing Rich- 
id Grenville, Earl Temple. Almon, said Walpole, was “a Tool of 


Corr., I, 126. 
18Corr., I, 129. 


\4Poetical Works, pp. ii ff., Memoirs of John Almon (London, 1790), pp. 91-92. 


18Corr., I, 125. The deleted material was probably incorporated in Mason’s Epistle 
to Dr. Shebbeare (1777). 
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Lord Temple’’** The truth of the latter charge was admitted in 1784 
when Almon restored a deleted section of the Ode in The New 
Foundling Hospital for Wit (Il, 49). When, in 1805, he edited 
Mason’s Poetical Works, Almon explained his action: “These six 
lines . . . were omitted in all the quarto editions: the original Pub- 
lisher not chusing to print any thing that seemed to reflect on his 
friend, the first Earl Temple?’ As Almon owed his start in trade to 
the noble lord, it would be necessary to convict him of gross 
ingratitude had he acted another part. 

There remains the charge of bribery by Samuel Martin. A poli- 
tician with no principle save profit and no guide save the treasury 
bench, Martin is best remembered as the ministerial assassin who, 
after months of diligent practice with a dueling pistol, well-nigh put 
an end to John Wilkes’s career. It is easy to imagine Martin seeking 
safety from Mason’s pen behind a shield of gold. Thus Walpole 
envisioned it, and modern scholars find him a weighty witness. Ac- 
tually, the story is as unlikely as any W alpole ever told, and not the 
only case in w hich his passions and his pensions led to a distortion 
of facts. 

The satiric barbs of the Heroic Epistle left no category of the 
king’s friends untouched, and among that “chosen train” were those 
happily described as “the minor plunderers of the age:” Mason en- 
shrined them in line 95, which appeared in the first edition of the 
poem as “The R*g*ys, Mungos, Br*d*ws there;’ and referred to 
the well-known placemen Richard Rigby, Jeremiah Dyson, and 
Thomas Bradshaw. The list and the poetic line were both incom- 
plete, and Walpole fastened upon the fact at once. In 1779 he stated 
that originally between the names of Rigby and Dyson stood that of 
Martin, “which the Printer was probably bribed to omit:’** Mason 
also noted the excision and wrote to Walpole that he “was sorry to 
see a chasm in the gsth line; ’tis a reflection upon the age we live in 
that it was not filled up. No name could be more proper than Mar- 


16 Toynbee, Satirical Poems, pp. 62, 83, 129-130. 


17Page 87. The lines printed by Almon are slightly different from those quoted by 
Walpole (Toynbee, Satirical Poems, p. 129). 


18Toynbee, Satirical Poems, p. 62; Heroic Epistle, 14th ed, (London, 1777), with 


Walpole’s annotation, Houghton Library. In his MS note in the 1st ed. Walpole 
inserted Martin’s name after that of Bradshaw. 
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tin’s. . . ”** Upon this evidence scholars have unanimously con- 
demned John Almon. The case is neat but unconvincing, for 
Mason’s comment has been grossly misconstrued. 

During the winter of 1772/73 Walpole was severely ill; it was 
rumored that he was dying. Martin, who held the reversion of Wal- 
pole’s sinecure as usher of the exchequer, made inquiries concern- 
ing the value of the prospective acquisition, which came to Walpole’s 
attention,” and Martin’s disappointment at the incumbent’s recov- 
ery was probably not less than Horace’s recorded wrath at such 
callous avarice. Bitter were the complaints Walpole made to his 
Yorkshire friend, and at precisely that moment Mason’s mutilated 
satire lay before him. Coming on the heels of Walpole’s railing, the 
poet’s acceptance of Martin’s name and the thanks that Walpole 
extended “for giving my impatient heir, Sam. Martin, a niche” 
allow only one interpretation. The initial suggestion of Martin’s 
place in line 95 came from Walpole rather than Mason. 

Yet Walpole correctly attributed the poetic emasculation to the 
publisher, who was, in this case as in the former, influenced by his 
connection with that political brotherhood which included Lord 
Temple, George Grenville, and William Pitt, earl of Chatham. 
Almon was their publicist and the friend of their astute political 
agent John Calcraft, whose name originally and finally (but not 
usually) made the fourth in Mason’s catalogue of minor devils. 
When the first edition of the Heroic Epistle appeared, Mason had 
noted that his list was incomplete. “No name could be more proper 
than Martin’s?’ he wrote, but he continued (as his commentators 
have not), “now that Calcraft is dead, and I adopt that reading in 
my own study” (Corr., I, 75). Martin entered the scene only be- 
cause Calcraft had died between the composition and publication of 
the Heroic Epistle, and his name had been deleted by the printer. 
The satirist’s concern was with the quick and not the dead, hence 
we hear no more of Calcraft from Mason, but much of Martin from 

Valpole. 
Through thirteen editions of the Heroic Epistle, line 95 remained 


19Corr., I, 75. 
20Corr., I, 71. 
21Corr., I, 77. 
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as it first appeared,” but late in 1773 Almon reprinted the poem in 
The New Foundling Hospital for Wit (VI, 96), wherein line 95 
read: “The R*g*ys, -——’s, Mungos, B*ds*ws there” This change 
was incorporated in the last two pamphlet editions of the Heroic 
Epistle (1776, 1777). In 1784 Almon reinstated the original form 
of the line in a new edition of The New Foundling Hospital*™ so 
that it read: “The R*g*ys, C*lc*fts, Mungos, B*ds*ws there?’ Any 
doubts were removed with the asterisks when Almon spelled out 
Calcraft’s name in his 1805 edition of Mason’s Poetical Works. 

Walpole’s bribery charge in the case of the Heroic Postscript 
rests on his unsupported statement and two scurrilous lines that he 
claims were suppressed when Martin “undoubtedly bribed the 
printer:”* No other evidence has appeared beyond Almon’s nine- 
teen publications of the Heroic Epistle and Walpole’s long-secret 
memoranda. Throughout his career, Almon remained true to his 
political principles. He might have been influenced by money in the 
less fortunate moments of his life, but in 1773 he was a successful 
businessman, and no less likely agent for his corruption could be 
imagined than Samuel Martin, whose connection with the treasury 
was as notorious as that of Almon with the opposition. 

In spite of Walpole’s warnings, Mason continued to the end of 
his career as an anonymous satirist to 


Bind in poetic sheaves the plenteous crop, 
And stack my full-ear’d load in ALMON’s shop.?* 


Almon published the Heroic Epistle, its Postscript, and the succeed- 
ing “Malcolm McGreggor” pamphlets.** The last of the series, The 
Dean and the ’Squire (1782), was published after Almon’s retire- 
ment by his successor, John Debrett. Almon never penetrated 
Mason’s anonymity; in 1805 he specifically denied the current crit- 

22Toynbee erroneously declares that this state holds through only nine editions 
(Satirical Poems, p. 13). 


28(London: J. Debrett, 1784), II, 13. Toynbee used the reprinted edition of 1786, 
thereby erring in the chronology. 


24Toynbee, Satirical Poems, p. 83. 


25Heroic Postscript, in Poetical Works, p. 29. 
26Almon had no part in publishing the Archaeological Epistle (1782), for Mason 
took special pains to disassociate it from the pseudonymous McGreggor by denying 
authorship and changing publishers. 
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ical opinion that Mason was the author of the pamphlets he had 
published.” 

A decade of collaboration with Almon does not appear to reflect 
the slightest concern on the part of William Mason. Walpole might 
gnash his teeth and scratch his pen against that “rogue” Almon, but 
Mason’s secret was safer in the hands of John Almon than was the 
bookseller’s name in those of Horace Walpole. 


Rosert R. Rea 


2tPoetical Works, p. 13M. 
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October 1, 1959—December 31, 1959 


ENGuisH History AND LITERATURE 


Encuisu Statutes. A manuscript volume (probably written at York 
about 1413) containing a valuable collection of English statutes was 
purchased at the recent Dyson Perrins sale. The volume contains 
several law tracts and important early statutes as well as later statutes 
of Richard II and Henry IV. 


Joun Murrett. A Delightfull Daily Exercise for Ladies and Gen- 
tlewomen. London, 1621. A rare and unrecorded courtesy book 
with a separate section on cookery. 


WituraM Wutte. Rarities of Russia with the Interest of England. 
London, 1662. A pamphlet by an English merchant describing sev- 
enteenth-century Russia. 


Gres Rose. A Perfect School of Instructions for the Officers of 
the Mouth, London, 1682. The first and only edition of a cookbook 
written by one of the master cooks in His Majesty’s kitchen. It con- 
tains directions for carving, pastry-making, preserving, and table- 


setting. The gift of Mrs. James R. Page. 


WitiiaM Brackstone. A one-page autograph letter written by 
Blackstone, probably to Thomas Townshend, Viscount Sydney, 


dated March 10, 1765. It refers to a bill under discussion in parlia- 
ment. 


Puitippe Jacques pe LoutHersoura. Picturesque Scenery of 
Great Britain. London, 1801. Colored aquatints of famous views 
throughout England. 


Joun Srarrorp Smitu. Musica antiqua. London, 1812. A valuable 
collection of English and Continental music from the twelfth to the 
eighteenth centuries. 
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Humpurey Repton. Fragments on the Theory and Practice of 
Landscape Gardening. London, 1816. The only important work of 
this famous English landscape gardener not previously in the Li- 
brary’s collections. 


AMERICAN History AND LITERATURE 
Ricuarp Situ, defendant. The Trials of Richard Smith . . . for the 
Murder of Captain John Carson. Philadelphia, 1816. A complete 
account of a famous trial held in Philadelphia in 1816. 


Anne Royatt. Mrs. Royall’s Southern Tour. Washington, 1830. An 
accompanying volume to her Sketches of History, Life, and Man- 
ners, in the United States (New Haven, 1826). 


DanieL P Wuirtinec. Army Portfolio. New York, 1847. Five col- 
ored lithographs, drawn by Whiting and printed by G. & W. Endi- 
cott, of various scenes in the Mexican War. 


GuILLauME Lampert. Voyage dans ? Amérique du Nord. 2 vols. 
Brussels, 1855. An account of mining exhibitions and mines in the 
United States in the mid-nineteenth century. Volume II contains 


illustrations of machinery having to do with the mining industry. 


Grorce B. Prescott. History, Theory, and Practice of the Electric 
Telegraph. Boston, 1860. This copy belonged to Samuel F. B. Morse 
and has his penciled notes in the margins, many of which refute the 
author’s statements. 


Tuomas F, Meacuer. Lectures. Virginia City, Montana Territory, 
1867. A series of essays by an early territorial governor of Montana. 
One of the rare territorial i imprints. 


Lyman L. Pater. History of Mendocino County, California. San 
Francisco, 1880. This book and the one following were acquired re- 
cently at the Henry W. Plath auction to help complete the Library’s 
collection of California county histories. 


History of Monterey County, California. San Francisco, 1881. One 
of the rarest and most desirable of the county histories; contains 
many illustrations of historic buildings. 
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ConTINENTAL Books 


Anpreas Vesattus. ... De humani corporis fabrica. Basel, 1543. 
This rare first edition of Vesalius was presented to the Library by 
Mrs. Edward W. Bodman in memory of her husband. This particu- 
lar copy, in a fine, tooled, contemporary binding, was formerly in 
the Von Nostitz family library, from which the Huntington Guten- 
berg Bible also came. Accompanying this gift are the rare Epitome 
issued the same year also from Basel and three later printings of 
Vesalius, including the Bremer Press reprint of 1934. 


Joan Biaev. Grooten Atlas. 11 vols. Amsterdam, 1642-1664. This 
is an extremely fine set of the Dutch edition of Blaeu with eighty 
extra plates in the last two volumes. These plates of Dutch architec- 
ture are extremely rare and are beautifully colored by hand. 


Euripeves. Hecuba, & Iphigenia in Aulide. Venice, 1507. This edi- 
tion of Euripedes was translated by Erasmus and printed by Aldus. 
It contains a poem by Erasmus in praise of Britain. 


Joannes bE Sacro Bosco. Libellus de Sphera. Antwerp, 1543. This 
important edition of the English medieval astronomer’s work is 
edited by Melanchthon. It contains the signature of John Hely and 
copious notes by him. 


Nicuoias CLEMENT. Austrasiae reges et duces epigrammatis .. . de- 
scripti. Cologne, 1591. This volume contains engraved portraits of 
the princes and dukes of the province of Lorraine and adds immeas- 
urably to the Library’s fine collection of sixteenth-century engraved 
portraits. 


Jacos Cats. Proteus ofte Minne-beelden verandert in Sinne-beelden. 
Rotterdam, 1627. This is an important addition to the Library’s fine 
collection of emblem books. 


Joannes Apotpuus Bracue.ius. Historiarum nostri temporis. Am- 
sterdam, 1659. An octavo volume containing fine engraved portraits 
of all the contemporary rulers in England and the Continent. 
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BoTANICAL LIBRARY 


J. Duxe. The Compleat Florist. London, 1747. This is one of the 
finest English color-plate flower books and is the very copy de- 
scribed in Gordon Dunthorne’s bibliography. 


Nikotaus JosepH von Jacquin. Dreyhundert auserlesene amerika- 
nische Gewachse. 3 vols. Nuremberg, 1786-1789. A fine set with 
superb impressions of the color plates of American plants. 


PRINTING AND THE GRAPHIC ARTS 


MacKe tar, SMitHs & Jorpan. The Printers’ Handy Book of Spec- 
imens. Philadelphia, 1877. A fine copy of one of the rare specimen 
books of this old American type foundry. 


Figure Prints of Old Japan. San Francisco, 1959. Printed by the 
Grabhorn Press and issued by the Book Club of California, this vol- 
ume contains fine color reproductions of Japanese prints in the 
possession of Marjorie and Edwin Grabhorn. 

Carey S. BLiss 
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Of Honour, by Robert Ashley, edited by Virgil B. Heltzel. 80 pp. 
$3.00 

The Life and Circumstances of James Brydges First Duke of Chan- 
dos, by C. H. Collins Baker and Muriel I. Baker. 512 pp. $12.50 
Shakespeare’s “Histories”: Mirrors of Elizabethan Policy, by Lily B. 
Campbell. Second Printing. 356 pp. $7.50 
Comicall Satyre and Shakespeare’s Troilus and Cressida, by Oscar 
James Campbell. Second Printing. 256 pp. $5.00 
Essays on the Later Stuarts, by Godfrey Davies. 146 pp. $4.00 
The Restoration of Charles Il 1658-1660, by Godfrey Davies. 383 
PP- $7.00 
Not Wisely But Too Well: Shakespeare’s Love Tragedies, by Frank- 
lin M. Dickey. 216 pp. $5.00 


The Grumbler: An Adaptation by Oliver Goldsmith, with intro- 
duction and notes by Alice I. Perry Wood. 53 pp. $1.50 


Science and Religion in Elizabethan England, by Paul H. Kocher. 
340 pp. $6.00 


Plutarch’s Quyete of Mynde Translated by Thomas Wyat, with an 
introduction by Charles Read Baskervill. 71 pp. $1.50 


A Discourse upon the Exposicion & Understandinge of Statut-:, 
with Sir Thomas Egerton’s Additions, edited by Samuel E. 
Thorne. 194 pp. $5.00 


Shakespeare’s Use of Learning: An Inquiry into the Growth of His 
Mind & Art, by Virgil K. Whitaker. 366 pp. $6.50 
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